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. To end lynching. 
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Congress of Industrial Organizations 


718 Jackson Place, N. W. - Washington 6, D. C. 


1500 Commonwealth Fldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


January 18, 1951 


Mr. James W. Ivy, Editor 
The Crisis 

20 West Oth Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Ivy: 


On behalf of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, I want to extend greetings to The Crisis on 
the occasion of its fortieth anniversary. 


As your readers imow,’ the CIO, like your maga- 
zine, is dedicated to bringing some of the good things 
in life to all men, regardless of race, creed or color. 


Your continuing fight for racial 
go on. I can assure you that the CIO wi 
by side with you in this noble undertakin 


quality must 
1 stand side 
&. 


e€ 
* 
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I am sure the entire membership of the CIO joins 
J 
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Mes. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
The Park Sheraton Hotel 
202 Fifty Sixth Street West 
New Vork 19, N. Y. 


Fepruary 6, 1951 


—_ LTT 9, TENET error 


Dear Mr. Ivy: 


ma | sa Kh om js! OOF 


I am very glad of this 
opportunity to send a message of 
congratulation and good wishes 
to THE CRISIS on the occasion of 
its 40th anniversary number. 


Very sincerely yours. 


ET) ER 
—--<- 2 
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On “The Crisis’s’ 
40th Anniversary 


C. C. DEJOIE, JR. 
Editor, The Louisiana Weekly 


We greet The Crisis on its 40th 
Anniversary with humility and pride 
and also with gratitude and thank- 
fulness. Words, however, have such 
an empty sound unless they come 
from the heart with sincerest ap- 
preciation and accompanied by 
tangible evidence of sacrifice and 
praise. 

We therefore inclose our check 
for $100 as a token of our esteem 
and as an annual contribution to- 
wards a greater and more far reach- 
ing service to mankind. 


PAUL KELLOG 
Editor, The Survey 


You ask me to send greetings for 
the 40th anniversary issue of The 
Crisis. But how can I send you 
grand, good wishes for the next forty 
years when I’ve just sat in at the 
NAACP dinner in honor of Ralph 
Johnson Bunche — who knocked 
gradualism into a cocked hat? If 
he’s right, the issues you have made 
your own should and will be won 
in double quick time. Here’s to that 
outcome. 

So I'll compromise in wishing 
strength to your elbows in bringing 
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out a special number on the centen- 
nial of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion (which, the same, will be Jan- 
uary 1, 1963)—one crammed with 
gains that, to use Dr. Bunche’s 
phrase, will ring in “full and un- 
qualified citizenship” for each and 
every man and woman in the USA. 

Meanwhile, you'll let me _ look 
back a bit and doff my hat to the 
leaders you singled out in the 
brochure you brought out on the 
occasion of that dinner—twelve of 
them, women and men, Negro and 
white, living and dead—and a dozen 
more in your team play today. 

I prize the times the paths of The 
Crisis and The Survey not only 
crossed but joined over the years; 
and am with you wholeheartedly 
that “So long as we labor to uphold 
the values they (these pioneers and 
their kind) represent, the freedoms 
we cherish will endure.” 


WILLIAM C. MATNEY, JR. 
Managing Editor, Michigan Chronicle 


We here in the State of Michigan 
regard The Crisis as one of the most 
important and influential publications 
in the United States. Therefore, it 
provides me with great pleasure to 
extend best wishes for the continued 
success of The Crisis from the execu- 
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tives and staff of the Michigan 
Chronicle. 

May The Crisis remain at the same 
lofty position it has occupied during 
the past 40 years. 


CECIL E. NEWMAN 
Editor-Publisher, Minneapolis 
Spokesman, St. Paul Recorder 


On the occasion of the 40th an- 
niversary of The Crisis, we extend 
our best wishes. We sincerely hope 
for The Crisis continued usefulness 
in interpreting and recording the 
hopes, aspirations, and advances of 
the colored people of the U. S. and 
the world. 

The Crisis is an indispensable force 
in America, one which is not ade- 
quately appreciated by the millions 
it serves. 


J. E. MITCHELL 
Managing Editor, The St. Louis Argus 


The St. Louis Argus and its staff 
send greetings to The Crisis mag- 
azine on the 40th anniversary of its 
long service in defense of the race. 
You have our best wishes for con- 
tinued service in your chosen field. 


MICHAEL STRAIGHT 
Editor, The New Republic 


I’m grateful for this opportunity 
to send greetings from one old fight- 
ing liberal paper to another. 

I’ve just returned from a trip 
around the world. I’ve seen a thou- 
sand million eyes in Africa, Asia, the 
Near East, watching America, watch- 
ing to see if we mean what we say 
when we say that our society is the 
one in today’s struggle that stands 
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for freedom and justice and human 
brotherhood. 

We haven’t proved ourselves yet 
to these peoples. Evidence of 
progress and not oratory interests 
them. Stories of racial tension in the 
U. S. may be back page stories from 
Portland to San Diego; but from 
Hawaii to Tangier they are front 
page stories. The colored millions 
who form the majority of the world’s 
citizens are judging our intentions to- 
wards them by our treatment of our 
own colored Americans. 

Every sign of discrimination drives 
them from western democracy. Every 
sign of progress brings them to our 
side. We need their support. It is the 
margin between war and _ peace, 
victory and defeat. For selfish rea- 
sons I want justice in America. 
Among the reasons I want it is be- 
cause I want peace for my children. 

I salute The Crisis on this anni- 
versary and wish it years of con- 
tinued success, because when it fights 
for justice in America it fights for 
me. 


DR. C. B. POWELL 


President and Editor, 
New York Amsterdam News 


Accept our congratulations upon 
your 40th anniversary. The Crisis 
together with its parent organization 
is accomplishing more and has done 
more for our progress than any other 
single institution. Keep punching! 


EDWARD MURRAIN 
Editor, The New York Age 


The 40th anniversary issue of 
The Crisis is a milestone, not only 
in journalistic history, but in the his- 
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tory of the black man in the United 
States. A faithful review of the 
progress made by The Crisis through 
the years would mirror the bitter 
uphill fight by the dark races all 
over the world to gain their place 
in the sun. 

As the editor of America’s oldest 
Negro newspaper, it is only fitting 
that I take personal pride in adding 
my good wishes to The Crisis and 
the people who guide its destiny in 
this, its 40th year. 


CARL MURPHY 


President, Afro-American Newspapers 


Two-score years ago when The 
Crisis was founded weekly newspa- 
pers had only a limited circulation 
and there were no monthly maga- 
zines of large influence. 

No wonder its readers at that time 
hung on every word it printed and 
passed it from hand to hand as a 
cherished Bible. 

The Crisis has had 40 years of 
honorable and significant publica- 
tion. 

Under its new editor, I hope it will 
catch fire again and blaze a bright 
pathway through the journalistic 
skies. 


JOHN H. SENGSTACKE 
Publisher and Editor, 
The Chicago Defender 


Over the years, The Crisis mag- 
azine has engraved an outstanding 
record of far-reaching, penetrating 
opinion and information, valuable to 
the forward march toward complete 
democracy and full citizenship for 
all Americans. 

The Chicago Defender, as a news- 
paper now in its 47th year of pub- 
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lication, is proud to pay tribute to a 
fellow member of the fourth estate 
—the member which has long served 
as Clarion and spokesman for the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 
Your service has helped to carry 
vital Truth into the far corners of 
our American scene, creating an echo 
that has been heard wherever free 


men courageously protect their 
liberty. 

The Chicago Defender is proud of 
your accomplishments and, as a 


member of one of America’s most 
sacred institutions, the Press, we are 
honored to share with you the spot- 
light that is focused on your many 
activities in this, your 40th anni- 
versary. We congratulate you. 


ROBIN MYERS 
Editor, The Socialist Call 


The Socialist Call extends heartiest 
greetings to The Crisis on the com- 
pletion of forty years of service in 
the cause of humanity and equality. 
The progress of this cause over these 
four decades bears eloquent witness 
to the effectiveness of your tireless 
and fearless work, while the shame 
of discrimination that still mars our 
democracy demands that your work 
be intensified. We have been proud 
to join with you in fighting for a 
better world. And we greet you on 
this anniversary with the confidence 
that together—as part of the free 
press zealous for human liberty, we 
shall move forward to that brother- 
hood of all men which is our com- 
mon goal. 

May I say also that, as an NAACP 
member for many years myself, I 
find it invaluable for keeping in 
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touch with both progress and prob- 
lems in inter-relations. So I'll add 
personal congratulations on your an- 
niversary. 


GEORGE K. HUNTON 
Secretary, Catholic Interracial Council 


Extending heartiest congratuations 
to The Crisis on the completion of 
forty years of distinguished public 
service in the field of race relations! 
Best wishes for the years ahead. 


THE EDITORS 
The New Leader 


The New Leader takes great 
pleasure in greeting, upon its Fortieth 
Anniversary, a true comrade-in-arms 
in the never-ceasing struggle to ex- 
tend the blessings of democracy to 
all men everywhere, regardless of 
race, creed, color or national origin. 
We salute The Crisis for the invalu- 
able contribution it has made to- 
ward this goal, and trust that its 
next four decades will witness the 
final fruition of its—and our labors. 


EUSTACE GAY 
Editor, Philadelphia Tribune 


The Philadelphia Tribune, second 
oldest Negro secular newspaper now 
being published in the United States, 
is happy to join in congratulating 
The Crisis upon its 40th anniversary. 

It has been our privilege to watch 
and admire The Crisis from its first 
issue. As a fellow publication we 
have appreciated the great work 
which The Crisis as the official organ 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has 
done to help all Americans, regard- 
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less of color, to lay hold of the God- 
given rights and privileges of Ameri- 
can Citizens. 

We extend to you on this 40th an- 
niversary our hearty and _ sincere 
wishes for a gloroius future. 


JESSIE FAUSET HARRIS 
Former Literary Editor, The Crisis 


I loved the work—and the organi- 
zation and the cause always have 
my very best wishes. 


WILLIAM G. NUNN 
Managing Editor, 
The Pittsburgh Courier 


The Courier is happy to join mil- 
lions of Americans in congratulating 
The Crisis for having been a beacon 
light in behalf of the social, eco- 
nomic and educational advancement 
of the Negro in America. Your 
illuminating editorials and staunch 
devotion to high principles of leader- 
ship have made The Crisis a vital 
factor in the welfare of our people 
through the years. 

The Courier joins in wishing you 
and the NAACP many more years 
of leadership. 


ROSCOE DUNJEE 
Editor, The Black Dispatch 


Among submerged groups there 
are far too many, who for selfish 
and mercenary reasons set their sails 
to catch the passing breeze. On its 
40th anniversary I salute The Crisis 
as an organ whose publishers have 
across the years been as harsh as 
truth and as uncompromising as jus- 
tice in attack upon second class citi- 


(Continued on page 213) 
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@ The founder of The Crisis reviews twenty-four years of editing 


Editing ‘The Crisis’ 


By W. E. B. Du Bois 


ROM the time I entered 
High School at Great Barring- 


ton, Massachusetts, in 1880, I 
have had the itch to edit something. 
The first fruition was a school paper, 
in manuscript, called the “High 
School Howler,” edited by me and 
illustrated by Art Benham, who could 
draw caricatures. It had as I remem- 
ber but one issue. 

My next effort was while I was 
a student at Fisk University and | 
became, first, exchange editor and 
then editor of the Fisk Herald, dur- 
ing my junior and senior years, 1887- 
1888. 

The next adventure was the month- 
ly called The Moon, which was pub- 
lished by Harry Pace and Edward 
Simon in Memphis and edited by me 
in Atlanta in 1906. From 1907 to 
1910, I was joint editor of a minia- 
ture magazine, published monthly 
in Washington, D. C. My co-laborers 
were H. M. Hershaw and F. H. M. 
Murray. 





DR. WILLIAM EDWARD BURG- 
HARDT DU BOIS founded The Crisis 
in one room of the Evening Post build- 
ing at 20 Vesey Street, New York City, 
in November 1910 and edited the mag- 
azine until his resignation on June 26, 
1934. 
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In 1910, I came to New York as 
Director of Publications and Re- 
search in the NAACP. The idea was 
that I should continue the kind of 
research into the Negro problem that 
I had been carrying on in Atlanta 
and that eventually I should become 
Secretary of the NAACP. But I did 
not want to raise money, and there 
were no funds for research; so that 
from the first, I urged that we have 
a monthly organ. 

This seemed necessary because the 
chief Negro weekly The New York 
Age was then owned by friends of 
Mr. Washington, and the Tuskegee 
organization had tight hold of most 
of the rest of the Negro press. The 
result was that the NAACP got a 
pretty raw deal from the colored 
press and none at all from the white 
papers. 

In addition to that the Negro press 
was at the time mainly organs of 
opinion and not gatherers of news. 


STRESSED FACTS 


I had the idea that a small pub- 
lication would be read which stressed 
the facts and minimized editorial 
opinion, but made it clear and strong; 
and a'so published the opinion of 
others. 





There were many on the board of 
directors who did not agree with me. 
I remember Albert Pilsbury, former 
Attorney General of Massachusetts, 
wrote to me and said: If you have 
not already determined to publish a 
magazine, for heavens’ sake drop 
the idea. The number of publications 
now is as many as the “plagues of 
Egypt!” But I was firm, and back of 
me stood William English Walling, 
Paul Kennedy, Charles Edward Rus- 
sell and John E. Mulholland and 
other members of the board. 


NO CAPITAL 
But there again the matter of 
money was difficult. It was hard 


enough to raise the salaries of our 
two executive officers, and certainly 
we had no capital for investment in 
a periodical. I was persistent and 
two persons helped me: Mary 
Maclean, an English woman who was 
a writer on the New York Times and 
a loyal and efficient friend; and 
Robert N. Wood, a printer who was 
head of the Negro Tammany organi- 
zation at that time. 

Wood knew about printing and I 
knew nothing. He advised me, helped 
me to plan the magazine, and took 
the risk of getting me credit for 
paper and printing. The Board agreed 
that it would be resvonsible for 
debts up to but not exceeding $50.00 
a month. It has always been a mat- 
ter of pride to me that I never asked 
for that $50.00. 

Finally after what seemed to me 
interminable delays on various ac- 
counts, the first number of the 
CRISIS appeared in November, 
1910. It had sixteen 5x8 pages, with 
a cover which carried one little 
wood-cut of a Negro child; as one 
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of my critics facetiously said: “It is 
a shame to take the ten cents which 
this issue costs.” 

First because of the news which it 
contained, in 4 pages of “Along the 
Color Line”; then because of some 
blazing editorials which continually 
got us into hot water with friends 
and foes; and because of the pic- 
tures of Negroes which we carried in 
increasing number and often in col- 
or, the CRISIS succeeded. 

We condensed more news about 
Negroes and their problems in a 
month than most colored papers be- 
fore this had published in a year. 
Then we had four pages of editor- 
ials, which talked wurkey. The ar- 
ticles were at first short and negli- 
gible but gradually increased in num- 
ber, length, and importance; but 
we were never able to pay contri- 
butors. Pictures of colored people 
were an innovation; and at that time 
it was the rule of most white papers 
never to publish a picture of a col- 
ored person except as a criminal 
and the colored papers published 
mostly pictures of celebrities who 
sometimes paid for the honor. In 
general the Negro race was just a 


little afraid to see itself in plain 
ink. 
CIRCULATION GROWTH 
The circulation growth of the 


CRISIS was extraordinary, even to 
us who believed in it. From a month- 
ly net paid circulation of 9,000 copies 
in 1911, it jumped to 75,000 copies 
in 1918, and from an income of 
$6,500 to an income of $57,000. In 
January 1916, the CRISIS became 
entirely self-supporting, paying all 
items of its cost including publicity, 
light, heat, rent, etc., and the salaries 
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of an editor and business manager 
and nine clerks. It circulated in every 
state in the union, in all the insular 
possessions, and in most foreign 
countries including Africa. 

We doubled the size of the tiny 
first issue in December, 1910. We 
increased the number of pictures, 
trying two-color jobs on the cover in 
1911 and three colors in 1912, 1917- 
1918. Our special education and chil- 
dren’s numbers began in 1914. From 
time to time we issued special num- 
bers’ on localities like Chicago and 
New Orleans; on “Votes for Wo- 
men” and the pageant “Star of 
Ethiopia.” 


INDISPENSABLE PERSONS 


During this period two persons 
were indispensable in the conduct of 
the CRISIS: Mary Maclean, editorial 
assistant, who died in harness and 
worked without pay; and Augustus 
Dill, business manager, who organ- 
ized a model office. In November, 
1919, Jessie Fauset became literary 
editor and gave us inestimable help 
for seven years. Mattie Allison and 
Lottie Jarvis as secretaries, and 
Hazel Branch as head of the cleri- 
cal staff, helped make an ideal fam- 
ily. Frank Turner was our book- 
keeper from 1910 until the NAACP 
took him over in 1922. 

We reached a circulation of 100,- 
000 in 1919, following my revela- 
tion of the attitude of American 
army officers toward the Negroes in 
France. I shall never forget the cir- 
cumstances of that scoop. I was in 
the office of Blaise Diagne in the 
spring of 1919. Diagne was a tall, 
thin, black Senagalese, French Un- 
der-Secretary of State for Colonies, 
and during the war, French Commis- 
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sioner in West Africa, out-ranking the 
Colonial Governor. Diagne saved 
France by the black shock troops 
which he brought from Africa and 
threw against German artillery. They 
held the Germans until the Allies 
could get ready for them. 

Diagne was consequently a great 
man and it was his word which in- 
duced Prime Minister Clemenceau 
to let the First Pan-African Congress 
meet in Paris against the advice of 
the Americans. Diagne did not like 
white Americans. 

“Did you see,” he stormed, “what 
the American Mission told the 
French about the way Negroes should 
be treated?” Then he showed me the 
official document. I read it and sat 
very still. Then I said, as carelessly 
as possible, “Would it be possible 
to obtain a copy of this?” “Take 
that,” said Diagne. 

Having the precious document, the 
problem was what do do with it. I 
dare not carry it nor trust it to the 
mails. But a white friend who was 
sailing home offered to take any- 
thing I wished to send. I handed him 
the document sealed, neglecting to 
say what dynamite was in it. The 
CRISIS office and NAACP officials 
read it and dropped it until I re- 
turned. I published it in May, 1919. 
The Post Office promptly held the 
CRISIS up in the mails. But it prov- 
ed too hot for them; if the Gov- 
ernment held it that would be ac- 
knowledging its authorship. They let 
it go. We sold 100,000 copies! 


HIGH-WATER MARK 
Our income in 1920, was $77,000, 
that was our high-water mark. Then 
began a slump which brought the 
circulation down to 35,000 copies in 
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1924 and a cash income of $46,000. 

The causes of this were clear and 
strike every modern periodical: the 
reading public is not used to paying 
for the cost of the periodicals which 
they read; often they do not pay 
even for the cost of the paper used 
in the edition. Advertisers pay for 
most of the costs and advertisers buy 
space in periodicals which circulate 
widely among well-to-do persons able 
to buy the wares offered. The CRISIS 
was known to circulate among Negro 
workers of low income. Moreover it 
antagonized many white powerful in- 
terests; it had been denounced in 
Congress and many respectable Ne- 
groes were afraid to be seen reading 
it. Mississippi passed laws against it 
and some of our agents were driven 
from home. 

We got some advertising, especial- 
ly from Negro businesses; some ad- 
vertisers we refused because we did 
not like the wares they offered or 
suspected fraud. The “Big” adver- 
tisers remained aloof; some looked 
us over, but nearly all fell back on 
the rule not to patronize “propa- 
ganda” periodicals. Beside they did 
not believe the Negro market worth 
entering. 

Our only recourse was to raise 
our price of subscription. In De- 
cember 1919 we raised our price to a 
dollar and a half for a year and 
fifteen cents a copy; also we in- 
creased our size to 64 pages and 
cover. This might have extricated us 
if the prices of everything else had 
not gone up, while wages went down. 
The depression which burst on the 
nation in 1929, started among Ne- 
gro workers as early as 1926, It 
struck the workers of the Negro race 
long before the country in general 
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dreamed of it. 


I remember bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of 
the president of the board of direc- 
tors, but he said “the country is un- 
usually prosperous!” Nevertheless, I 
retorted, the Negro worker is losing 
old jobs and not getting new ones. 


OPINION OR PROPAGANDA 


There was a wider underlying 
cause: How far was the CRISIS an 
organ of opinion and propaganda; 
and of whose opinion and just what 
propaganda? Or how far was it an 
organ of an association catering to 
its immediate plans and needs? The 
two objects and methods were not 
incompatible with each other in the 
earlier days of beginnings. Indeed 
from 1910 to 1925 or later the 
CRISIS was the predominant partner, 
with income and circulation larger 
than the income and membership of 
the NAACP. For just this reason the 
NAACP became known outside its 
membership, and with the energetic 
work of Shillady, Johnson, and 
White, the membership and income 
increased and the question of the fu- 
ture relation of the CRISIS and the 
NAACP had to be settled. Their 
complete separation was proposed; or 
if the income of the CRISIS con- 
tinued to fall, the subsidy of the 
CRISIS by the NAACP; or further 
attempt to prolong the present rela- 


tions and increase CRISIS income 
and circulation. 

From 1925 to 1934, the latter 
method was tried. Various efforts 


were made to increase CRISIS cir- 
culation, by change of form and 
content. Considerable success en- 
sued, but the depression which now 
fell heavier on the nation, convinced 
me that the CRISIS could not be 
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made to pay again for a long period 
and that meantime the only way to 
keep it alive was by subsidy from 
the NAACP. For this reason in 1934, 
I gave up my position as editor and 
publisher of the CRISIS and went 
back to teaching and writing at At- 
lanta University. 

In the nature of the case, there 
is a Clear distinction between an or- 
gan of an organization and a literary 
magazine. They have different ob- 
jects and functions. The one is main- 
ly a series of reports and records of 
organizational technicalities and news 
notes of methods and routine notices. 
All large organizations need such a 
publication. But it is never self-sup- 
porting nor widely read. So far as it 
tries to be literary and artistic, it 
misses its main function and is too 
narrow to achieve any other. 


FREE LANCE OR NOTHING 


On the other hand, a literary and 
news journal must be free and un- 
controlled; in no other way can it be 
virile, creative, and individual. While 
it must follow an ideal, and one of 
which one or more organizations ap- 
prove, yet its right to deviate in par- 
ticulars must be granted, else it 
misses its function of provoking 
thought, stimulating argument, and 
attracting readers. For many years 
the NAACP gave me such freedom 
and the public repaid them and me 
by wide support. But when public 
support lagged and the NAACP 
must furnish a large part of the sup- 
porting funds, it would have called 
for more faith than any organization 
was likely to have in one man, to 
leave me still in untrammeled con- 
trol. And as for me, I had no inter- 

(Continued on page 213) 
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This is the lead editorial from the 
first issue of THE Crisis, November 
1910, setting forth the purposes of 
the magazine: 


THE CRISIS 


HE object of this publication is 
to set forth facts and argu- 
ments which show the danger 

of race prejudice, particularly as 
manifested to-day toward colored 
people. It takes its name from the 
fact that the editors believe that this 
is a critical time in the history of the 
advancement of men. Catholicity 
and tolerance, reason and forbear- 
ance can to-day make the world-old 
dream of human brotherhood ap- 
proach realization; while bigotry and 
prejudice, emphasized race concious- 
ness and force can repeat the awful 
history of the contact of nations and 
groups in the past. We strive for this 
higher and broader vision of Peace 
and Good Will. 

The policy of THE Crisis will be 
simple and well defined: 

It will first and foremost be a 
newspaper: it will record important 
happenings and movements in the 
world which bear on the great prob- 
lem of inter-racial relations, and 
especially those which affect the 
Negro-American. 

Secondly, it will be a review of 
opinion and literature, recording 
briefly books, articles, and impor- 
tant expressions of opinion in the 
white and colored press on the race 
problem. 

Thirdly, it will publish a few short 
articles. 

Finally, its editorial page will stand 
for the rights of men, irrespective of 
color or race, for the highest ideals 
of American democracy, and for 
reasonable but earnest and persistent 
attempts to gain these rights and 
realize these ideals. The magazine 
will be the organ of no clique or 
party and will avoid personal rancor 
of all sorts. In the absence of proof 
to the contrary it will assume hon- 
esty of purpose on the part of all men, 
North and South, white and black. 
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CRISIS OFFICE forty years ago 
-when the magazine was published 
from 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Dr. Du Bois is shown standing 
in the right background with tele- 
phone receiver in his hand. At right is 
CLYDE BROADUS, one of the many 
hundreds of Crisis agents who helped 
distribute the magazine in its early 
years. 


a gS eis 


DR. W. E. B. DU BOIS, Crisis editor 
for twenty-four years (1910-1934). 
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@ The role of The Crisis from 1934 on 





The Crisis, 1934-49 


By Roy Wilkins 


tion of The Crisis stood at 

8,500 copies monthly. From 
there it was slowly and painfully 
built up to 19,000, and then, under 
the stimulus of the war years, to 
60,000, with an income of $73,- 
514.82. It has tapered off since that 
peak, but it still has a responsive 
group of readers, largely, but not en- 
tirely, within the membership of the 
NAACP. 

Like all publications in behalf of 
“causes” The Crisis has had a con- 
stant struggle to keep alive. Espe- 
cially has this been true since the 
middle Twenties. From its founding 
in 1910 to about 1927, The Crisis 
was that phenomenon among maga- 
zines of its type: self-supporting. 
Two factors accounted for this. One 
was the brilliant, bitter and poetic 
writing of DuBois. The other was 
the news carried by the magazine. 
At the time of The Crisis heyday, 
DuBois was a gladiator doing battle 
against the intrenched thinking of 
the time. He was the champion of 
Negro Americans. Joe and Mary 


[: September, 1934, the circula- 





ROY WILKINS edited Tue Crisis for 
fourteen years. 


Doaks, colored, knew how they felt 
and knew that the whites were wrong 
and unjust, but they could not find 
the right words to express them- 
selves. DuBois had the words. More- 
over, DuBois had the answers to 
any and all white folk and their argu- 
ments. And DuBois could give those 
answers superbly and completely, in 
speech or in writing. So they bought 
The Crisis to see what DuBois had 
to say.. Even though few of them 
ever got close to him, either physi- 
cally or mentally, he was their knight 
and his pen was their lance in the 
desperate battle with the dragon of 
prejudice and proscription. 

But most of them bought The 
Crisis because it brought them news 
of people and events Along the Color 
Line, in America and abroad. In 
no other place could they get such 
news. In the Twenties, however, 
when the Negro press began to ex- 
pand, the news columns of The 
Crisis lost their magic. Insofar as 
they summarized, or classified or in- 
terpreted news they retained a fol- 
lowing. But when Negro newspapers 
expanded their coverage of local and 
national events, with pictures and 
special articles each week, the 
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monthly Crisis news coverage was 
doomed. If it had had the money it 
might have become a kind of Negro 
TIME, but it did not have the re- 
sources. 

So in 1934 with the departure of 
Dr. DuBois for the sanctuary of At- 
lanta University, the 8,500 circula- 
tion, the debts, and the gloomy fu- 
ture of the magazine fell into my 
hands. The big job was keeping 
alive. The NAACP guaranteed the 
debts, but The Crisis had to pay them 
off. I .still remember the monthly 
nightmare of a $50 note to take care 
of a back printing bill. That note 
seemed to run forever. The new 
editor’s “salary” was $75 a month— 
$5 more than was being paid the 
stenographer. 

Progress was difficult because The 
Crisis was trying to be two maga- 
zines in one. It was the official organ 
of the NAACP and it was carrying 
on the tradition of being a magazine 
of general discussion. Since the 
NAACP was now its financial backer 
(under DuBois The Crisis was run 
as a completely separate  enter- 
prise) this Association wanted more 
NAACP material in its pages, also 
more popular matter—not so much 
high literary content. In fact, to re- 
cover lost circulation, we had to 
carry more popularly written mate- 
rial, for the devotees of fine writing 
have never been able, alone, to keep 
a “cause” magazine going. We had 
no money to pay for articles and 
pictures and the whole task was a 
struggle from one issue to the next. 
The purchase of a new typewriter 
was a great triumph. The squeezing 
out of a $5 raise for the clerks was 
a miracle. 

Our content concerned itself with 
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the problems of the day, and these 
in the Depression were many: em- 
ployment, relief projects, participa- 
tion in local, state and national 
efforts, discrimination, segregation, 
lynching education, housing and the 
ballot. 

The pre-war years saW a consistent 
emphasis on the fight for employ- 
ment in defense industries and for 
abolition of segregation in the armed 
forces. The employment fight was 
not to be cracked open until the 
pressure campaign of A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, and the March-on-Washington 
Movement in cooperation with the 
NAACP in 1941, culminating in the 
FEPC order of June 25. 


CONTINUING BATTLE 

The fight against humiliation and 
injustice in the armed services was 
a continuing battle. Pictures, edito- 
rials, articles, Congressional debates, 
stories from Britain, pronouncements 
of the Nazis—all these and many 
more were blended into a steady 
stream of pressure toward the goal. 
The Crisis participated in the con- 
ference of editors in Washington the 
day after Pearl Harbor, pressing the 
case for no segregation. 

The editorial of January, 1942, 
“Now Is the Time Not to Be Silent,” 
set the tone for the war years. There 
was to be in this war no “Close 
Ranks” with the enemies of civil 
rights, no truce in the continuing 
campaigns. The Crisis was one of 
the first, if not the first, magazine in 
America to carry an article of pro- 
test on the internment of American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry in con- 
centration camps. 

Along with the crusading there 
appeared feature articles, special re- 





ports, news from Africa, Asia, the 
Caribbean, and Latin America. Also 
poetry and fiction, news of the 
NAACP activities, and sketches of 
successful personalities. 

Some of our fiction was cited in 
various collections of “Best Short 
Stories of the Year.” One story, “On 
Saturday the Siren Sounds at Noon,” 


won for Ann Petry an interview with ° 


a publisher which led directly to her 
first novel, The Street. In this ac- 
complishment The Crisis was con- 
tinuing the DuBois tradition of giv- 
ing young writers a start. It recalled 
the publication in 1921 of “The 
Negro Speaks of Rivers,” by Lang- 
ston Hughes, the first publication of 
Mr. Hughes by any magazine. 

In yet another sphere we followed 
Crisis tradition. During the first 
World War the magazine was re- 
moved from the mails for a time. 
We were not that fortunate in this 
period, but we were barred from 
the schools of the District of Colum- 
bia on a charge of printing “Objec- 
tionable matter.” Included in this 
characterization was a poem on the 
thoughts of a Negro while reciting 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag. 


POSTWAR YEARS 
In the postwar years The Crisis 
has been caught in the web of rising 
costs while holding to its pre-war 
subscription and sales price. It has 
believed that the lowest possible price 
should be maintained for a maga- 





zine with a message; that if the price 
is increased, the reading audience is 


decreased. The increase in the 
NAACP minimum membership fee 
to $2, bringing the combination 


membership-subscription to $3.50, 
has resulted in a decrease in circu- 
lation in the past two years, since 
the vast majority of The Crisis cir- 
culation comes through the NAACP 
membership. 

Advertising income is at a mini- 
mum not only because of the small 
circulation, but because advertisers 
shy away from a publication speak- 
ing for a “cause” organization. Ne- 
gro advertisers, if they were so 
moved, could support The Crisis with 
advertising in frank recognition of 
the fact that while they might not 
be getting full return value for the 
money spent, they would be main- 
taining a voice for the welfare and 
advancement of the race. 

For, even with the fine commer- 
cial magazines which have grown up 
in the race in the past ten years, 
there must be a publication of the 
type of The Crisis. It is the oldest 
continuously-published Negro maga- 
zine in the nation. Its pages contain 
serious discussion of the problems 
of a group, enunciate a philosophy, 
and record progress in the struggle 
toward full citizenship. Subsidized 
or unsubsidized, it must continue to 
speak until the crusade, begun in its 
pages in 1910, is brought to a vic- 
torious end. 


ROY WILKINS, Crisis editor for fourteen years (1936-1950). 
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RAFFLE BENEFITS NAACP—Rufus W. Smith (center), director of fund-raising 

of the NAACP, looks pleased as he accepts a check for $75 from Ernest K. Settle 

(left) and Emile Van Leeuwen, proprietors of Settles Furrier in Plainfield, N. J. 

At a fashion show held in the Imperial Statesman’s Lounge of New York City’s 

International Hotel, the furriers raffled off a summer ermine wrap to collect funds 

for the Association. The affair was held under the direction of Mrs. Roberta 
Bosley Hubert. 
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@ What it meant to work on The Crisis 
seventeen years ago 


Working on "The Crisis” 


By George Streator 


S a former business manager 
A managing editor of The 
Crisis in 1933-1934, I felici- 

tate the magazine for having lasted 
forty years. Propaganda papers rare- 
ly last that long. Currents of opinion 
change. Sponsors die out. Friends 
fight among themselves. Their suc- 
cessors never recover the old zeal. 


Hence, forty years, a long time, 
should be celebrated; especially these 
days when some go forward and 
others go back, and many more are 


being totally exterminated in the 
process. 

Seventeen years have passed since 
my brief stay of eleven months. I 
went there from Bennett Col- 
lege, not knowing that W. E. B. 
DuBois was not to be at The Crisis 
much longer! It turned out to be a 
dismal year for me, and a sad year 
for many other people. I regret that 
Dr. DuBois did not weather the 
depression and the politics of the 
National Association for the Ad- 


GEORGE W. STREATOR was busi- 
ness manager, then managing editor of 
Tue Crisis in 1933-34. He resigned 
with Dr. Du Bois in 1934. Mr. Streator 
now edits THE PiLoT, official journal 
of the National Maritime Union. 
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vancement of Colored People, with- 
out getting involved in the machina- 
tions of the Communist Party of the 
United States and its parent body, 
the Communist Government of Rus- 
sia. But that is another story, and, as 
DuBois used to write, “more of that 
anon.” 

The entry of Dr. DuBois into the 
adventures of the leftist party was a 
sort of “yes and no” affair during 
my months there; and, oddly enough, 
the great controversy between Dr. 
DuBois and the NAACP national 
secretary, Mr. Walter White, was 
around various interpretations of 
“segregation” — jim crow, in short 
— with Dr. DuBois accused of go- 
ing back on his great principles, and 
advocating a sort of nation within 
the nation for the Negro people of 
the United States. 


I interpreted DuBois then as a 
quite practical person who was try- 
ing to arouse southern Negro lead- 
ers to a general mental houseclean- 
ing. To me he was saying through 
the monthly Crisis editorial, that the 
race must face reality and strengthen 
its position. 

“You have a jim-crow college,” 
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he was saying, “but do not defile it. 
Make it a good college. Set stand- 
ards that are high. It is still possible 
for Negro teachers to send out re- 
fined, cultured and practical stu- 
dents.” A sort of lift-by-bootstraps 
argument. Truly, a refined Booker 
T. Washington! Instead of marching 
with broomsticks, Dr. DuBois was 
seeking to have our not too far- 
sighted Negro college presidents 
march with chemical formulae, 
mathematic equations, a knowledge 
of science and languages, etc. 

I also joined heartily in praise of 
Dr. DuBois for those editorials 
which posed the black-mulatto ques- 
tion. I had no illusions about the 
pettiness and meanness of the almost- 
white Negroes, and their control of 
Negro affairs in most areas of the 
South. At the same time, however, I 
was aware of the sordidness of the 
color fight within the ranks of col- 
ored people, knowing that a transfer 
to this country of West Indian and 
South American color attitudes 
would make for the future a world 
of ambitious and vicious near-whites. 

It seemed to me that Dr. DuBois 
was also right in his criticisms of the 
so-called disciples of Booker T. 
Washington who tied handkerchiefs 
around their brows and bled the 
charity funds and the research funds 
for their own clique! 


SOMETHING OF GARVEY 


In the DuBois who ruled The 
Crisis during my brief stay, there 
was a little of the Marcus Garvey 
whom he had attacked, and not too 
wisely, a few years before. There 
was certainly very little difference 
between Garvey’s “black national- 
ism” and DuBois’s “talented tenth.” 
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Garvey, a peasant, saw through the 
eyes of tradesmen; DuBois, a scholar, 
reasoned as a schoolmaster. Working 
clothes were out of DuBois’s life, 
and such vulgarities as trade unions, 
trade education, etc., he never un- 
derstood. Neither did the NAACP 
or The Crisis. 

I belabor these points of view 
because I do not believe that the 
NAACP and The Crisis have been 
freed of a point of view long out of 
date. There is almost no awareness 
today of organized labor in the 
ranks of the NAACP, and, certainly 
little in The CRISIS; certainly little 
that inspires educated Negro youths 
to find a place in organized labor, 
especially our bewildered young 
educated men. 

The days of 1933-1934 with The 
Crisis were days of disillusion for 
me. I found out that race relations 
was a closed industry, actually con- 
trolled by sycophants with pressed 
trousers. Young Negro men entered 
the interracial work only to be starv- 
ed out until they conformed. Be- 
cause interracial work was and re- 
mains an industry, there are vested 
interests. In a sense, DuBois bolted 
the vested interests, but in the long 
run gave in to other powerful inter- 
racial cliques which are controlled 
by the Communist Party of the 
United States. 

He must have believed that there 
was little choice, that a Negro 
scholar would either work for the 
old Negro college cliques, or work 
for organizations controlled by the 
Communist Party. 

In that period, Dr. DuBois, in 
spite of his vanity and arrogance, 
convinced me that he tried to be 
independent of the Rosenwald Fund 
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crowd, the General Education Board 
crowd and the powerful “interracial” 
group made up mostly of former 
Negro YMCA secretaries. 


HAPPY AT ATLANTA 


When he was at Atlanta Univer- 
sity he was happy as long as Presi- 
dent John Hope lived, and he was 
in many senses, a free man. When 
Dr. Hope died, DuBois was too weak 
for the young Negro beggars who 
ruled the faculty for the Rockefeller 
interests. At least, that is the way 
I saw it then, and I have hardly 
changed my point of view now. 

This struggle between Negro com- 
munity leaders and the Education 
and interracial vested interests calls 
for an extended treatment, and is 
important to The Crisis. I do not 
know how the NAACP can continue 
to side-step this problem, nor do I 
know that the NAACP will ever dis- 
cover the wider interests of the Ne- 
gro working classes. 

When I was at The Crisis I tried 
to stimulate these interests, but the 


Negro school teacher is a_ school 
teacher after all, just like the white 
school teacher, and his interests are 
for his own class or category, ex- 
cept, of course, when he goes di- 
rectly into labor organizations and 
loses most, if not all, his school 
teacher friends and associates. 

The Crisis was able to satisfy the 
Negro school teachers, especially 
those in the South, and gave them 
hope, and Thurgood Marshall and 
some of his predecessors gave them 
high wages, or at least wages equal 
to those enjoyed by white people, in 
most of the large cities of the South. 
The Crisis must work as hard for 
labor. 

How The Crisis will bridge the 
gap between Negro school teachers 
and the Negroes now in organized 
labor, without paralyzing the Negro 
labor leaders, and playing the game 
of the Communists and the “fellow 
travelers,” remains to be seen. The 
job is not a trivial undertaking. 

I am happy to see The Crisis 
prosper. More power to you. 
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We Stand Together 


Ever since our union was founded, nearly 12 years ago, TWUA-CIO has fought for 
the moral principle of brotherhood and the legal principle of equal rights and equal 
opportunity for all. The Crisis has been waging the same battle for 40 years, and we 
are happy to note that time has not diminished its stubborn gallantry. Yet we do not 


wish the Crisis another 40 years of valiant combat. Rather, we pray that long before 
then, the principles we share will have won final and irrevocable acceptance in America 
and throughout the world. 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, CIO 


EMIL RIEVE 
General President 
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GEORGE BALDANZI 
Executive Vice President 


WILLIAM POLLOCK 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
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CLARENCE MITCHELL, director NAACP Washington bureau, is shown testify- 

ing before the Senate armed services committee expressing NAACP opposition to 

the confirmation of Millard F. Caldwell, Jr., as federal civil defense director. 

Spectators included Dr. William H. Jernagin and Rev. Stephen Spottswood, presi- 

dent of the Washington, D.C., branch. See page 183. BoTtomM—Current officers 
of the Kansas City, Mo., NAACP branch. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Memnon was one of the legendary Negro heroes of the ancient 
world? 

Memnon, who helped the Trojans against the Greeks after Hector’s death, 
is called “black Memnon” by Ovid and “Ethiopian Memnon” by Catullus. 
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in the most out-of-the-way places 


By George 


HE CRISIS was born near the 

| end of the most parlous 
period in post-Civil War 
history. The bright promise of Re- 
construction which for ten years had 
inspired high hopes in the hearts of 
millions, began to tarnish after the 
Hayes-Tilden compromise of 1876, 
when the freedmen were returned 
to the tender mercies of the unre- 
constructed South. By 1890 the Ku 
Klux elements were firmly in the 
saddle almost everywhere below the 
Smith and Wesson Line, and the 
ensuing succession of anti-Negro 
legislation indicated the political de- 
cline of Homo Africanus. Jim Crow- 
ism, lynching,  disfranchisement, 
peonage and mobbism became epi- 
demic in Dixie, and in the remainder 
of the Republic the Negro was only 
half a man. Colored Americans were 
losing hope, depressed by increas- 
ingly fell circumstances and the cam- 
paign of ridicule and calumny which 


GEORGE S. SCHUYLER, now asso- 

ciate editor of The Pittsburgh Courier, 

was for two years (1942-1944) business 
manager of The Crisis. 
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@ The early Crisis created an intellectual revolution 


Forty Years of 
“The Crisis’ 


S. Schuyler 


presented them as having no past, a 
degrading present, and an ominous 
future. 

Then came The Crisis, like a 
clear, strong breeze cutting through 
the miasma of Negrophobism. Here 
for the first time with brilliance, 
militancy, facts, photographs and 
persuaviveness, a well-edited maga- 
zine challenged the whole concept of 
white supremacy then nationally ac- 
cepted. There had been and were 
Negro newspapers but nothing on so 
high a journalistic level had so far 
appeared. It was a revelation to 
America and particularly colored 
America. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the early Crisis created an 
intellectual revolution in the most 
out-of-the-way places. Its impact was 
similar to that created fifteen years 
later by The American Mercury. It 
became the bible of the militant Ne- 
gro of the day and “must” reading 
for the growing number of his white 
champions. What it lacked in typog- 
raphy it made up in content. It was 
the rallying point for the new inter- 
racial deal. 

In its pages was the first encour- 
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agement of Negro writers and ar- 
tists. Here were the first literary con- 
tests, the first section devoted to 
Negro children, the first presentation 
of Negro art work, the first feature 
stories about successful Negroes, the 
first full-fledged drive for Pan- 
Africanism, the first special num- 
bers devoted to Negro educational 
advancement, the first articles on 
consumers cooperation. Here were 
scathing denunciations and flaming 
defense. It was a magazine that 
passed through ten times more hands 
than bought it, and it is not surpris- 
ing that after World War I it boasted 
a circulation of over 100,000 copies, 
one of the largest in the land. 
Through the years it has hewed 
to the line with commendable con- 
sistency. More sovhisticated but no 
less militant than when it was 
launched in 1910, it continues to the 
present to attack the same dragons it 
ventured forth to destroy. They are 
weaker dragons and not so numerous 





because the work started by 
Crisis has borne fruit, and where 
forty years ago it fought alone, it 
now shares the vanguard with many. 
Indeed, there are thousands of news- 
papers and periodicals now fighting 
for the goals The Crisis announced 
in 1910. 

It has been an inspiration of 
Negro rights, and perusal of its files 
is like marching back through the 
battlefields of yesteryear. Too often 
we forget that what is now taken for 
granted was burning issue not so 
long ago. Its pages are peopled with 
men and women now gone and gen- 
erally forgotten who were devoted 
workers, flaming fighters, dedicated 
champions of a new interracial or- 
der. Today as in the past it welds 
together the same kind of people for 
the same cause with the same single- 
ness of purpose. Rich in years but 
young in spirit, it stands as a unique 
example of what a militant maga- 
zine should be. 


The 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That the third son of Catherine de Medici, Francois duc d’Alencon (1554- 
1584), is described by his contemporaries as a black man? 

Paul Rival, for instance, in his Giddy Life of Queen Margot (1930) gives 
this description: “He was a horrible little man, woolly-haired and black, an 
enervated Moor who reminded one of the old story about the Negro blood 


in the Medici family.” 
x * 


* 


That the late Henry Ford was the first big automotive manufacturer to 
place Negroes in all departments and occupations in his plant? 

Although Mr. Ford began this policy at his River Rouge plant in 1921, 
he did not extend it to his assembly plants in the South. 


* * 


* 


That the Roman poet Juvenal criticizes “the fair European for sneering 


at the Ethiopian? 
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others will seem strange today 


® Some of these items have a familiar ring, while 


Crisis News Items— 
Forty Years Ago 


White Sawyer, a Missouri Negro, has 
lost the suit in which he attempted to 
compel the school trustees to transport 
his children. There is only one colored 
school in his township and that is six 
miles from his home. 


Mr. Booker T. Washington while in 
Europe received much social attention. 
In an interview in the Morning Post 
he said that the race problem in the 
South is becoming more and more re- 
assuring. On landing in America Mr. 
Washington announced that the Negroes 
in the United States were better off 
than the poor classes in Europe. 

* 

Denver is planning a theatre for 
colored people. One is in operation in 
Washington, D. C. There are scores of 
moving-picture shows opened recently 
for colored patronage in the border 
States. 

BS He 

New York is becoming an art center 
for colored people, especially in music 
and acting. It is the headquarters of 
Bert Williams, Cole & Johnson and Will 
Marion Cook. One of the latest and 
most interesting developments is the 
Clef Club Orchestra of one hundred 
and thirty musicians, under James 
Reese Europe. 


Fifty white Atlanta real estate men 
have entered into an agreement not 
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to rent or sell property to Negroes 
within the limits prescribed by the 
Fourth Ward Progressive Club. There 
has been a meeting between the Mayor 
and several representative colored citi- 
zens on the subject. 


Five hundred white citizens have 
successfully protested against the es- 
tablishment of the Negro park in 
Memphis, Tenn. Colored people taxed 
for public parks in that city are not 
allowed to use them. 


of 


President Taft has appointed Charles 
A. Cottrell, colored, to be Collector of 
the Port at Honolulu, but is embar- 
rassed in his intention to appoint W. H. 
Lewis Assistant Attorney-General 
Wickersham appears to be opposed to 
this step. 


Negro minstrels traveling in private 
cars are entitled to the same treatment 
as white occupants of such cars, ac- 
cording to a decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in the case of 
Pat Chappelle against the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad. 


Mr. George Wallace, a former col- 
ored member of the Georgia Recon- 
struction Legislature, is dead. 

= s 

H. W. Bass, of Philadelphia, who is 

a Negro, the first to sit in the Penn- 
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sylvania Legislature, offered a_ bill 
aimed to further operate against dis- 
crimination in public places. 
BS * oa 
New Orleans wants additional “Jim 


Crow” legislation for carnival occa- 
sions and for segregation. 


Pa 


Negro women and white women will 
no longer occupy the same rooms at a 
Kentucky workhouse. The Mayor said 
recently that the work of putting in 
partitions at the institution had been 
started and will be completed within 
ten days. These partitions will separate 
the whites and blacks. 


% 


Mr. Booker T. Washington, principal 





Street, New York, was set up by one of 
the tenants and several bystanders. Mr. 
Washington ran, but was severely 
beaten before the police interfered. 
The presence of a little girl with 
one-thirtieth of Negro blood in a 
Maryland school has disrupted it and 
the case is under serious consideration. 


ot 


Henry O. Tanner has two paintings 
in the special exhibit department of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C. One is “The Three Marys” and 
the other “The Return of the Holy 
Woman.” 

An enterprising student has discov- 
ered the names of thirty-three colored 


of Tuskegee Institute, while calling at men in the 1911 edition of “Who's 
an apartment house in West 63rd Who in America.” 
CSD 


‘VA WONDERLAND OF 


THE CARIBBEAN! 


Fabulous Haiti—world’s most amazing vacation 


land. Only 10 hours by plane from New York— 


4 hours from Miami. Live like a king in mod- 


ern, de luxe hotels atop “air conditioned” 
mountains—4,000 feet high. 


For full particulars: 


HAITI TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT AGENCY 


New York 20, N.Y. 
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9 ROCKFELLER PLAZA 
Phone Columbus 5-7497 
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On the following pages are facsimile reproductions of old Crisis depart- 
ments and cartoons. 


Page 168—Cover from Volume one, Number one of The Crisis, No- 
vember, 1910. 





Page 169—Cartoon from March, 1920, issue. Albert Smith uses his | 
etching needle to dramatize the southern Negro’s flight 


northward. 


Pages 170-171—Cartoon from February, 1911, issue. Satiric com- 
ment on America’s attitude toward the thrifty Negro. 


Pages 172-173—Cartoon from the March, 1911, issue. Ironic com- 
ment On social equality. 


Page 174—‘“‘Men of the Month” was a Crisis department from 1912 
until 1921. 


Page 175—“Along the Color Line” was a popular news department 
for many years. { 


Page 176—Facsimile reproduction of a-portion of Dr. Du Bois’ scoop 
(See page 149) of secret documents in which the Ameri- 
cans advised the French in World War I how to treat 
Negro soldiers. The U. S. Post Office held up the May, 
1919, Crisis for a while because of these documents. 
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CHARLES L. MITCHELL. 


7 HE colored race lost a famous fighter in 

the month of May, when Charles L. 
Mitchell died at his home in Roxbury, Mass. 
Born in Hartford, Conn., in 1829, of a well- 
known colored family, he went to work as a 


Py Ae. 


THE LATE CHARLES L. MITCHELL 






printer in Boston, in 1853, and found con- 
genial employment on William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s Liberator. He worked with the great 
abolitionist until the Civil War broke out, 
but he enlisted with the Fifty-fifth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment as soon as the colored men 
were called on. 

He had a remarkable record for bravery in 
the war. He was camp printer for a time; 
he begged, however, to be sent to the firing 
line and took part in the battle of Honey 
Hill, in which one-third of the force engaged 
was killed. His foot was taken off by a 
cannon shot, but they told the story of’ how, 
when he was being carried bleeding from 
the field, he sat upright on the stretcher to 
cheer a regiment that went by to make an- 





other charge. The incident was widely com- 
mented on at the time and shortly afterward 
he received a second lieutenancy, one of the 
few colored men to be thus honored. 
Returning to Boston with what Wendell 
Phillips called “that added grace, the halting 
which is the stateliest step of the soldier,” he 
was elected to the legislature by a handsome 
majority, and he was also given a post in 
the customs house, which he held for forty- 
three years. He took a prominent part in the 
life of the city and was in close touch with 
all movements for the betterment of his race. 
He was one of the pallbearers at the funeral 
of Mr. Garrison, and served as one of the 
five members of General N. P. Hallowell’s 
staff when the Robert Gould Shaw monument 
was unveiled. When the Cuban War broke 
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POLITICAL. 
HERE are in the United States 
26,999,151 males of voting age. Nine 


and one-tenth per cent. of these are of Negro 
descent. 

@In a speech before the City Club of 
Chicago recently, the effect of Negro dis- 
franchisement in the South upon the general 
political situation was emphasized. Nearly 
one-third of the members of the national 
nominating conventions come from the 
South, and are elected by undemocratic 
methods. It was said that less than 150,000 
voters in Georgia and Alabama can 
nullify the million ard a quarter voters in 
a State like Illinois. 

@ Northern Negro voters are pressing for 
elective offices. In St. Louis a colored man 
is trying to get into the city council and 
has some chance because of the factions 
among whites. William R. Page, a colored 
real estate man of Atlantie City, is in the 
field for election as delegate to the National 
Republican Convention. 


@The Atlanta Georgian says: “J. O. 
Cochran, secretary of the county Demo- 
eratic executive committee, declares to-day 
that a meeting of the subcommittee will be 
ealled at onee to consider throwing out the 
vote of a Negro which was east at the second 
ward voting place in the primary Wednes- 
day. It is not known for whom the Negro 
voted, but Mr. Cochran says whether he is 
a Democrat or not had nothing to do with 
his right to east a ballot, as a strictly white 
primary was being held.” 








G About 700 colored women of San Fran- 
cisco who are registered voters are forming 


a Taft Republican League. 
membering Brownsville.” 


They are “re- 


@ At a meeting: of 250 colored voters of 
New Jersey it was declared that the confer- 
ence went on record as opposed to the en- 
dorsement of any candidate for the Presi- 
deney, for United States Senator or Repre- 
séntative in Congress “until they and each 
of them pledge to the colored voters of the 
country and the State representatives pledge 
to the colored voters of this State a plank in 
the national platform of his or their party 
against lynehing, disfranchisement or any 
law eneroaching or violating the saered 
rights of citizenship, supported by a mes- 
sage from the President and executed by 
an enactment of Congress giving the United 


~States Supreme Court power to enforce all 


rights guaranteed by the said Federal Con- 
stitution.” 


G An anti-Roosevelt meeting has been held 
by the colored citizens of Boston. 


gq W. C. Matthews, a colored lawyer, has 
been sworn in as Special Assistant District 
Attorney of Boston. 


¥ The Republican State Committee of Dela- 
ware has one colored member-at-large. At 
the recent convention a resolution to ap- 


point four colored members was laid on the 
table. 


G Mrs. James Bennett, of Richmond, Ky., 
a Southern white woman, said before a 
committee on woman’s suffrage of the 
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HE following documen‘s have come into the hands of the Editor. 


proof of their authenticity. 


CoLLeEcTEeD BY W. E. BurcHarpt DuBois 


oA Si 





He has absolute 


The first document was sent out last August at the 


request of the American Army by the French Committee which is the official means of 


communication between the American forces and the French. 


It represents American 


and not French opinion and we have been informed that when the French Ministry 
heard of the distribution of this document among the Prefects and Sous-Prefects of 
France, they ordered such copies to be collected and burned. 


MISSION MILITAIRE FRANCAISE 
pres Armée Américaine. 
Le 7 aout 1918. 
CONFIDENTIEL 
AU SUJET DES TROUPES NOIRES AMERICAINES 
1°. Jl importe que les Officiers Frangais 
appelés a exercer un commandement sur les 
troupes noires américaines, ou a vivre a leur 
contact, aient une notion exacte de la situa- 
tion des négres: aux ETATS-UNIS. Les 
considérations exposées dans la note suivanie 
devraient donc leur étre communiquées, et 
il y a un intérét considérable, a ce qu’elles 
soient connues et largement diffuses. Il ap- 
partiendra mémo aux Autorités Militaires 
Frangoises, de renseigner a ce sujet par 
Vintermédiaire des Autorités civiles, les pop- 
ulations francaises des cantonnemonts de 
troupes américaines de couleur. 

2°. Le point de vue américain sur la 
“question négre” peut paraitre discutable a 
bien des esprits francais. Mais il ne nous 
appartient pas, 4 nous Frangais, de discuter 
ce que certains appellent un “préjudice.” 
L’opinion Américaine est unanime sur la 
“question noire,” et n’admettrait pas la dis- 
cussion. 

Le nombre élevé de négres aux ETATS- 
UNIS (15 millions environ) créérait pour 
la race blanche de la République un danger 
de dégénérescence si une séparation inexor- 
able n’était faite entre noirs et blancs. 


Comme ce danger n’existe pas pour la 
race francaise, le public frangais s’est 
habitué a traiter familiérement le “noir” et 
a étre trés indulgent a son égard. 

Cette indulgence et cette familiarité bles- 
sent profendément les Américains. Ils les 
considérent comme une atteinte a leurs 
dogmes nationaux. Ils craignent que le 
contact des Francais n’inspirent aux noirs 
américains des prétentions qu’ils considérent 
comme intolérables. Il est indispensable que 
tous les efforts soient faits pour éviter 


FRENCH MILITARY MISSION 
Stationed with the American Army 
August 7, 1918. 
SECRET INFORMATION CONCERNING 
BLACK AMERICAN TROOPS 

1. Jt is important for French officers who 
have been called upon to exercise command 
over black American troops, or to live in 
close contact with them, to have an exact 
idea of the position occupied by Negroes 
in the United States. The information set 
forth in the following communication ought 
to be given to these officers and it is to 
their interest to have these matters known 
and widely disseminated. It will devolve 
likewise on the French Military Authorities, 
through the medium of the Civil Authori- 
ties, to give information on this subject to 
the French population residing in the can- 
tonments occupied by American colored 
troops. 

2. The American attitude upon the Ne- 
gro question may seem a matter for dis- 
cussion to many French minds. But we 
French are not in our province if we under- 
take to discuss what some call “prejudice.” 
American unanimous on the 
“color question” and does not admit of any 
discussion. 

The increasing number of Negrocs in the 
United States 15,000,000) would 
create for the white race in the Republic a 
menace of degeneracy were it not that an 
impassable gulf has been made between 
them. 


opinion is 


(about 


As this danger does not exist for the 
French race, the French public has become 
accustomed to treating the Negro with fa- 
miliarity’ and indulgence. 

This indulgence and this familiarity are 
matters of grievous concern to the Ameri- 
They consider them an affront to 
their national policy. They are afraid that 
contact with the French will inspire im 
black Americans aspirations which to them. 


cans, 
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MRS. SUSIE COOPER of New York City accepts the posthumous award of the 

Bronze Star-Médal to Cpl. Wade.E. Rutledge, her son, who was killed in action 

while fighting With the U. S. 25th Division in Korea. Presentation was made by 

Maj.-Gen. R.-B, Woodruff, deputy commander of the First Army, at Governors 
3 Island on January 11. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That by the end of the period of Spanish rule in Mexico offsprings of 
Negroes and Indians were being classified as “American Spaniards”? 

One notable example is that of Don José Maria Morelos y Pavon 
(1765-1815), the great hero of Mexican independence. Although Morelos’ 
birth certificate read “Spanish,” he was actually a dark mulatto. 
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HIS HONOR AIDS THE NAACP—Mayor Vincent Impellitteri (left) of New 

York City chats with NAACP secretary Walter White (right) and Mrs. White, 

and Walter F. Shirley during intermission at the benefit concert given by Duke 

Ellington and his orchestra on January 21 at the Metropolitan Opera House for 
the NAACP. 


—_—_—_—— 


THE “DUKE?” at the stage door. Duke Ellington is shown at the stage door of 
the opera house before his concert. 
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Editorials 


OUR 40TH ANNIVERSARY 


ITH this issue The Crisis takes a brief glance at its past. Born during 

the perilous post-Reconstruction period when racial tensions were 

high and the Negro with few channels through which to voice his griev- 

ances, The Crisis has lived to see real progress in race relations. Once luke- 

warm friends are now staunch advocates and many of the causes which were 

then dreams are now realities. The fight has not yet been won, though 

victory is on the horizon. We pray, along with one of our well-wishers, that 

long before another forty years the principles for which The Crisis and the 

NAACP are fighting “will have won final and irrevocable acceptance in 
America and throughout the world.” 


MR. MARSHALL REPORTS 


AACP special counsel Thurgood Marshall reports that Army jim-crow 

is really at the bottom of the wholesale courts-martial of Negro troops 
in Korea. His findings after a five-weeks investigation in Japan and Korea 
buttress what the NAACP has argued all along: That Army segregation 
creates low morale among Negro servicemen, blunts their efficiency, and 
exposes them to unnecessary discriminations and unfair treatment. 

Mr. Marshall found that of the 34 servicemen convicted for alleged viola- 
tions of .the 75th Article of War, 32 were Negroes—only 2 white. And the 
extreme sentences showed the same singular disproportions in that they were 
all meted out to Negroes. 

Army jim-crow is directly responsible for this summary justice for two 
reasons. First, some of the white officers originally assigned to the 24th 
Infantry Regiment, from which so many of the early courts-martial cases 
came, did not want to command Negro troops. So you can easily imagine 
the morale of a regiment despised by its own officers. A second factor was 
the eagerness with which officers would single out Negro troops for the 
“dirty work.” And when these men failed to do what was expected of them, 
they were blamed as Negroes and not as soldiers derelict in their duty. 

“There is no evidence,” Mr. Marshall emphasizes, “of courts-martial of 
any unusual number in any mixed unit of any branch of the services, and 
there never has been. Segregation is the cause of the low morale and the 
singling out of Negro troops for this kind of unfair treatment, and we will 
continue to have this problem as long as segregation is maintained.” 
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Mrs. Marshall also found that the court-martial machinery was bad. 
It was bad for all troops, but worse for Negro GIs when it came to admin- 
istration. In almost every instance Mr. Marshall found that defense counsel 
for Negro servicemen did not have adequate time to prepare their cases 
and that the men were usually rushed from their foxholes to trial with no 
real choice of counsel. Sometimes as many as four cases were tried in one 
day. 

Although direct responsibility for this condiiton lies in the 25th Division, 
which conducted the trials, the ultimate responsibility is General Douglas 
MacArthur’s because of his failure to eliminate segregation in his command. 
There is no end in sight to the damage that Army segregation can do to 
Negro (and even white) troop morale and the reputation of America in 
the eyes of the world. The solution? Abolish it now! 


LIBERIAN POLITICS 


E wish presidential candidate D. Twe well in the coming Liberian 

elections. Mr. Twe, who is running on the Reformation party ticket, 
is the first member of the indigenous population to run for the Liberian 
presidency. His running mate for the vice-presidential seat is Tyson Wood 
of Grand Bassa county. Both candidates have a good chance of winning if 
the election is conducted fairly. 

There is a touch of irony in the fact that Liberians have never enjoyed 
political democracy. One of the two nominally independent states in Africa, 
Liberia has been ruled by a small oligarchic group of Americo-Liberians 
and the True Whig party. Enjoying the advantages of a suffrage restricted 
by property qualifications and an archaic election machinery, the True 
Whigs have managed to. stay in power ever since 1871. Constitutional 
changes in 1945-46, and overhauling of the election machinery, now make 
it possible for Liberian indigenes to participate in their government. 

Under the old setup Liberians voted for president in May, but the bal- 
lots were not counted until the next meeting of the legislature in November 
or December. Usual procedure was to declare a president elected and then 
burn the ballots, which made it impossible for the opposition to know 
how many votes their candidates had actually received. And since the True- 
Whig-party-controlled House of Representatives was the sole judge of elec- 
tions the House reports were final. But under the new law the ballots cannot 
be burned after a count until the question of who was elected has been 
settled satisfactorily for all parties concerned. 


This new procedure is an outgrowth of the growing cooperation between 
Americo-Liberians and the indigenous population. It puts Liberia in tune 
with the times and presages real democratic advance in that country. 
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Good News 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City has purchased a 
painting (an abstraction titled, “Painting”) by Charles H. Alston of New 
York City. 


* * * 


William R. Hudgins has been elected president of the million-dollar 
Carver Federal Savings and Loan Association of New York City. He suc- 
ceeds the late Walter A. Miller, founder and first president of the institution, 
who died last May. Carver was the fourth home-lending agency operated by 
Negroes to become federally chartered. 


* * * 


Private Edward Cleaborn of Memphis, Tenn., the 18-year-old soldier 
who died a hero in Korea, received the Distinguished Service Cross post- 
humously in a special ceremony held in his honor. The Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross is the second highest decoration for gallantry and Pvt. Cleaborn 
won it for holding a ridge against the enemy until his company could with- 
draw to safety. A housing development in Memphis and a park are to be 
named after hero Cleaborn. 


* * * 


Mary Robbs, 25-year-old soprano, was selected in January to appear as 
a soloist with the Chattanooga Symphony Orchestra in a “Pops” concert to 
be held this month. This is one of the rare instances in the South where a 
Negro has been chosen to appear with a white-member orchestra. 


* * * 


Ruth Ellen Yancey, R.N., of Somerset, Pa., has been named head nurse 
in charge of education at the University of Illinois Research and Education 
Hospital in Chicago. 


ee 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the Negro Barcala “is one of the most distinguished figures of the 
Argentine revolution’? 

According to Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (Life of General Fray Félix 
Aldao), Barcala was a genius at organization and played a prominent role 
in the civic, political, and military life of Argentina. 
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@ This federal civil defense administrator 
doesn’t like Negroes 


Meet Mr. 


E want to introduce our 
readers to the newly ap- 
pointed federal civil de- 


fense administrator, Mr. Millard F. 
Caldwell, Jr., of Florida. Mr. Cald- 
well is an American patriot who be- 
lieves that one-ninth of his fellow 
citizens are inferior to the other 
nine-tenths. He has shown opposi- 
tion to decisions of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court giving Negroes access 
to the Democratic primary in the 
South, he showed laxity in prosecut- 
ing the perpetrators of an especially 
brutal lynching in his state while 
governor, and he is the father of the 
southern regional educational plan 
designed to circumvent Supreme 
Court decisions which admit Negroes 
to graduate and professional schools 
in the South. 

Crisis readers should remember 
that Mr. Caldwell is the man who on 
January 16 won the unanimous ap- 
proval of a Senate committee to be 
confirmed as Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator — despite his anti- 
Negro record as governor of Florida 
and the equivocal testimony he gave 
at the committee hearing. 

Clarence Mitchell, director of the 
NAACP Washington bureau, ap- 
peared in opposition to the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Caldwell on January 15 
and we give herewith part of 
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Caldwell 


his testimony as recorded in “Hear- 
ing Before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed _ Services 
United States Senate”: 


One thing that came out of that 
meeting [of the NAACP in January] 
which I have included in my statement 
is that the general feeling among those 
present was that this appointment was 
an insult to colored people, because 
it was an action on the part of the 
President |Mr. Harry S. Truman] and 
the Democratic Party which gave aid 
and comfort to what is popularly called 
the Dixiecrat wing of the Democratic 
Party.... 


Now, we are opposed to Governor 
Caldwell’s appointment because he 
stands head and shoulders above those 
who are leading a tremendous fight 
against human rights in the United 
States. He is not simply one of the 
privates in that group; I would say that 
he is one of the top officers, and the 
information which we submit to the 
committee, I believe, will bear that out. 


For example, Governor Caldwell is 
opposed to the right of voting on the 
part of colored people. There are other 
factors that I also list in my testimony, 
but in between the top point of op- 
position to voting rights: and the low 
point which I have included in my testi- 
mony, of the refusal even to address 
his constituents with a salutation on 
Official mail, is an indication that this 
appointment is one which could not 
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possibly insure the minority groups of 
this country fair and equitable treat- 
ment in a time of national emer- 
gency. . . 

Mr. Caldwell is a leader among those 
who actively fight against full equality 
for all of our citizens. . . . He was one 
of the first to denounce the United 
States Supreme Court decision in the 
Texas primary cases... . J As governor 
of Florida, Mr. Caldwell showed a great 
weakness in his refusal to remove a 
sheriff from office, who was the central 
character in a terrible lynching. . . 
As governor of Florida, Mr. Caldwell 
was the chief architect of a plan to 
establish regional schools for colored 
students. The plan was instituted for 
the purpose of getting around the Su- 
preme Court decision in Gaines Vv. 
Canada 305 U. S. 377), decided in 
1938. . . . The record shows that Mr. 


Caldwell does not have a single stand- 
ard for judging American citizens. In- 
stead, he would use one kind of treat- 
ment for white Americans and another 
inferior kind for treatment of colored 
Americans. .. . 


In his testimony before the com- 
mittee, Mr. Caldwell still insisted that 
he reserved “the right to address any 
person, whether he be a citizen of 
my state or any other state, in such 
manner as I please, and in accord- 
ance with my own views.” Nor did 
he retract his expressed views on the 
U. S. Supreme Court decision in the 
Texas primary cases. Mr. Millard F. 
Caldwell, Jr., is the very type of a 
biased, muddle-headed man who has 
got hold by politics of a high public 
office for which he is totally unfit. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That thousands of Negroes fought in the Argentine war of independence? 


José Antonio Wilde (Buenos Aires Seventy Years Ago) says 


“they ren- 


dered extremely valuable service. Brave, patient, obedient, they proved 


themselves first-class soldiers.” 


* 


* 


That almost all teachers of the piano in early 19th century Buenos Aires 


were either Negro or mulattoes? 


Remigio Nevarro and Roque Rivero were among the most famous of 


these teachers. 
* 


* 


That many Negroes in Uruguay and Argentina often lived beyond the 
century mark? 

EI Siglo (Montevideo, August 3, 
died at the age of 130; Patria Argentina (May 29, 1880), Matias Rosas at 
121; and other accounts say that a Cayetano Pelliza died at the age of 115 
and a Maria Escalada de Soler, at 105. 
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1880) reports that Mariana Artigas 
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CHARTER BRANCH MEMBER—Mrs. A. H. Gardner (left), a charter member 

of the Rochester, N. Y., branch since 1919 chats with Mrs. Harper Sibley, past 

president of the National Council of Church Women and the hostess at the tea 
held in her home. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That there are four historic examples of a black ethnic group meta- 
morphosing into whites? 
Dr. Adolphe Bloch cites the instances of the black Huns, Bulgars, Khazars, 


and Ugrics. In each case the white ethnic group descended from the black 
one. 


* * * 


That thirteen Negro delegates sat in the North Carolina Constitutional 
Convention of 1868? 
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MARDI GRAS, PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI—This Haitian is wearing one of 
the fantastic costumes which makes Haiti’s annual Mardi Gras such a colorful 
spectacle. 


DENISE MORAILLE, “Queen of Tourism” at Haiti's annual Mardi Gras. 
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Acme 


ROVING SALESGIRL—You don’t have to go to a hat store in Port-au-Prince, 

Haiti—the store comes to you. Progressive-minded merchants stimulate sales by 

hiring salesgirls like this miss who finds a tourist a likely customer. Hats sells for 

about fifty cents—almost soaking wet. The wet straw is pliable and can be quickly 
dried on the head for a perfect fit. 
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Meeting Threatened 


The First African Baptist Church 
of Savannah, Georgia, sends this re- 
port on the attempts of local racists 
to intimidate a church meeting at 
which Lillian Smith was the 
speaker. 

The main speaker for the wo- 
men’s day program at the First 
African Baptist Church of Savannah, 
. Ga., was Miss Lillian Smith, author 
of Strange Fruit and Killers of the 
Dream. On the day preceding Miss 
Smith’s appearance, Dr. Ralph Gil- 
bert, pastor of the church, received 
an anonymous telephone call ques- 
tioning him in rather ominous tones 
as to whether the meeting would be 
on a non-segregated basis. Dr. Gil- 
bert’s reply was that there would 
be no segregation, that it would cer- 
tainly be unhospitable to invite peo- 
ple of another race to attend these 
services and then to tell them where 
they had to sit. Moreover, it would 
be an insult to Miss Smith, who has 
always taken a bold stand against 
segregation, to ask her to address a 
segregated audience. 

The anonymous caller then threat- 
ened: “In that case, I strongly advise 
that you do not have the meeting.” 
He hung up at once. 

Dr. Gilbert then got in touch with 
Mayor Olin Fulmer and the com- 
missioner of police, explaining to 
them the threats he had received. 
They told him to go ahead, that he 
would receive full protection. 


main 
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Threatening calls were also made 
to Mrs. Frank Spencer, wife of the 
commander of the port of Savannah, 
advising her not to introduce Miss 
Smith. 

Anonymous threats were likewise 
telephoned to Rabbi Barnett of the 
Agudath Achim Synagogue because 
his choir had promised to sing at 
the services. A rumor had it that 
hecklers were going to be distributed 
throughout the audience to create a 
disturbance when Miss Smith began 
speaking. 

For an hour before the morning 
service there was a car parked across 
the street from the church. Its oc- 
cupant was a lone, suspicious-look- 
ing white man. He stayed around 
until about 12:30 P. M., as if on in- 
spection duty. At 3:30 P. M. a car- 
load of white “huskies” drove up 
and parked in front of the church. 
But when they spotted Sheriff Wil- 
liam Harris and his deputies they 
hurriedly drove off. 

It is believed that the anonymous 
phone calls came from members of a 
small local group of Ku Klux Klans- 
men. Despite their threats, 150 
whites attended the meeting, Mrs. 
Spencer introduced Miss Smith, and 
the skies did not fall. This meeting 
shows that progressive Negroes and 
whites in the South are not going to 
be intimidated by KKK threats, that 
they are.actively fighting for better 
race relations. 





Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


LEGAL 


Gls Exonerated: Four Negro GIs who had been sentenced to ten years 
imprisonment by courts-martial in Korea have been exonerated. 

The four 24th Infantrymen—Corporal Verlon S. White and Privates 
Willie Martin, Jr., Hardy E. Sanders and Bernell Gordon—had been charged 
with violation of Article of War 75 and convicted of “misconduct before 
the enemy.” They asked the assistance of the NAACP in presenting their 
appeal to the Judge Advocate General. 

Jack Greenberg of the NAACP legal staff represented them in hear- 
ings before the Judicial Council of the Judge Advocate General’s Office. 
The Council, with the concurrence of the Acting Judge Advocate General, 
rejected the charge of cowardice, found the men guilty of being AWOL, 
reduced their sentences to one year and “suspended the execution of the 
entire sentence in each case.” 

This decision, Mr. Greenberg explains, “means that the men were found 
guilty of a minor offense for which sentence was suspended and their dis- 
honorable discharges revoked.” The exonerated Gls are among 39 officers 
and enlisted men who have appealed to the NAACP for assistance follow- 
ing court-martial convictions, and whose case were investigated by Thur- 
good Marshall, special counsel, in Japan and in Korea, 

Marshall Returns: Thurgood Marshall, special counsel, who has been 
in Japan and Korea for nearly a month investigating the circumstances 
surrounding the courts-martial of more than 30 Negro officers. and enlisted 
men of the 24th Infantry returned to San Francisco on February 22. While 
in Japan and Korea, Mr. Marshall interviewed the accused men and others 
in their outfit and was in conference with General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, Inspector General Edwin A. Zundel, and Major General Doyle 
O. Hickey, chief of staff. 

Trenton Six: The second trial of the Trenton Six was suddenly halted 
in February when prosecutor Mario H. Volpe was stricken with acute ap- 
pendicitis and rushed to the hospital for an emergency operation. Superior 
Court Judge Ralph J. Smalley declared a mistrial and set the new trial for 
March 5, 

Two of the six young men, all charged with the murder three years ago 
of William Horner, a secondhand store proprietor, are being represented 
by a battery of lawyers retained by the Association and headed by Raymond 
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Pace Alexander of Philadelphia. Assisting Mr. Alexander are Clifford R. 
Moore of Trenton and J. Mercer Burrell of Newark. 

The trial, which opened on February 5, came to an abrupt end the 
next day, with only one juror having been selected. The jury for the re- 
trial next month will have to be selected from an entirely new panel. 

As the trial opened, attorneys for the defense demanded the right to 
see a report submitted to the Commissioner of Public Safety by two police 
officers in 1948 who reportedly asserted a belief in the innocence of four 
of the accused and expressed doubt as to the guilt of the other two. The 
prosecution sought to keep this and other relevant police records from the 
defense. Judge Smalley, however, directed the defense to file a formal 
request for the documents. 

With the assistance of the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
the New Jersey state conference of NAACP branches, of which Dr. U. S. 
Wiggins is president and the Rev. Charles H. S. Watkins, treasurer, is con- 
ducting the defense of John McKenzie and Horace Wilson. The remaining 
four men—Collis English, Ralph Cooper, McKinley Forrest and James 
Thorpe—are being defended by other lawyers. 

After a 44-day trial, the six were convicted and sentenced to death on 
August 6, 1948. Their case was appealed to the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey, which reversed the lower court on three technical counts and 
ordered a new trial in a decision handed down in July, 1949. 

School Case Dismissed: A suit seeking equalization of school facilities 
for Negro and white pupils in La Grange, Texas, has been dismissed by 
the U. S. circuit court of appeals on the ground that the plaintiff, in being 
graduated from high school, had renounced her right to maintain the 
complaint. 

The case involved a suit filed by the NAACP on behalf of Vivian Brown, 
who completed her high school education in Fort Worth while the La 
Grange case was pending. The federal district court in Houston had ruled 
against Miss Brown. 

Declining to rule on the question of whether or not the facilities offered 
Negro pupils in La Grange were equal to those enjoyed by whites, the court 
Opinion states: “It is our view that the judgment should be reversed and 
the cause remanded with directions to dismiss the complaint for want of 
equity in the plaintiff to maintain it.” 

Attorneys handling the case for the NAACP were W. J. Durham of 
Dallas and U. Simpson Tate, regional special counsel. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Court Bans Texas Bias: The circuit court of appeals has decreed that 
Negro citizens of Harrison county must be allowed full participation in all 
the voting machinery of the county, thus victoriously terminating a battle 
for the franchise waged in Texas by the Association for more than a quarter 
of a century. 
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Reversing a lower court decision, the appeals court ordered that Harri- 
son county Negroes must be given full rights of membership in the Citizens 
Party or any other political group. The opinion stated that the primary 
election of the Citizens Party “has effectively controlled the election of 
candidates” for county offices for over fifty years and asserted that the 
exclusion of Negroes from the party must be characterized as the type of 
discrimination forbidden by the Constitution of the United States.” 

Finletter Lauded: Secretary of the Air Force Thomas K. Finletter was 
congratulated by Walter White, NAACP executive secretary, for his prompt 
action in clearing Captain Charles A. Hill, Jr., of Detroit, of “disloyalty” 
charges. 

“This action,” Mr. White wrote Secretary Finletter, “is appreciated by 
all who believe in justice and it serves to demonstrate to the world that 
there are leaders in our federal administration with the courage and intelli- 
gence to defend our American civil liberties.” 

Mr. White had previously wired Mr. Finletter, expressing shock at the 
demand for Captain Hill’s resignation “on the irrelevant basis of the alleged 
activities of his father,” and charging that the action against the officer 
seemed “to be another phase of what appears*to be a concerted effort to 
discredit Negro servicemen.” In reply, Mr. Finletter wired Mr. White that 
he had investigated the charges, exonerated Capt. Hill and publicly ex- 
pressed regret that the charges had been initiated. 

Bunche Dinner: America must put her “interracial house in order” if 
she is to be the leader of world forces for freedom, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
1950 Nobel Peace Prize winner and Director of the UN Trusteeship Divi- 
sion, told an audience of 1,400 on January 24 at a testimonial dinner in 
his honor. 

The dinner, held at the Hotel Commodore under the auspices of the 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., of the NAACP, brought per- 
sons from all parts of the country together to pay tribute to Dr. Bunche 
on his return from Oslo. 

Sponsored by a committee of outstanding Americans of both races, 
the testimonial was under the chairmanship of Judge Robert P. Patterson, 
former secretary of war, and the vice-chairmanship of Hon. William H. 
Hastie, judge of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and Ralph E. 
Samuel, president of the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies of New York. 

Nominations Sought Spingarn Medal: Nominations for the Spingarn 
Medal, awarded annually to a Negro American for distinguished achieve- 
ment, are now being received at the national office of the NAACP in New 
York City. 

Nominations should be sent immediately to the Spingarn Medal Award 
Committee, care of the NAACP, 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Each nomination should be accompanied by a statement of the qualifications 
of the nominee. 

The medal will be presented to the candidate selected by the committee 
at the annual NAACP convention in Atlanta, Ga., next June. 
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E. F. Joseph 


MEMBERS OF THE BAY-AREA NAACP-GI ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE— 
This committee raised more than $5,000 and presented it to Thurgood Marshall, 
NAACP Special counsel, upon his return from Tokyo, Japan, following his investi- 
gation of charges of widespread courts-martial of Negro servicemen. First row. 
left to right: Mrs. Maye Mitchell, Kathryn Huggins, Mrs. G wendolyn Green, and 
Mrs. Lillian Potts. Second row: Eugene Walker, Weilan Potts, Mrs. Anna May- 
field, Mrs. Alberta Guess, and Terry Francois. Third row: F.M. Taylor, Reginald 
lew Keith, Charles Williams, Franklin Williams, NAACP regional director; James 
4 Scott, Jack Spann, and Dr. W. L. Anderson. 
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What the Branches 
Are Doing 


California: The Bay-Area NAACP 
GI Assistance Committee has recently 
been organized to assist in the raising 
of $5,000 to present to NAACP coun- 
sel Thurgood Marshall upon his return 
from Tokyo as witness of the interest 
of Bay area citizens in the work of the 
Association and, secondly, to stimulate 
interest in the work of the NAACP 
among people in the Bay area. 

Members of the committee include 
Weilan Potts, chairman, Mrs. Lillian 
Potts, Mrs. Berry Mayfield, Mrs. Adela 
Thompson, Mrs. Shirley Williams, Mrs. 
Myrlin White, Mrs. Charlotte Poole, 
Mrs. Ethel Nance, Mrs. Terressa Grif- 
fin, Mrs. Gwendolyn Greene, S. C. 
Cooper, Eugene Walker, Reginald 
Keith, James Scott, Jack Spann, W. L. 
Anderson, Mrs. Anna Mayfield, Faye 
Mitchell, Lt. Lloyce Carson, Charles 
Williams, Jr., Atty. Terry Francois, 
Kathryn Huggins, Alberta Guess, F. 
M. Taylor, Rev. Roy Nichols, Mrs. 
Blanche Wilson, Mrs. Eleanor Poston, 
Joseph Kennedy, Mrs. Majorie Pogue, 
Mrs. Arline Beckford, Mrs. Kate Blake, 
Rev. G. J. Williams, Mrs. L. L. Fowler, 
Rev. F. G. Luckey, Muriel Collier, Mrs. 
Dean Smith, and Pat Taylor. 


Colorado: W. F. Turner, president of 
the Denver branch, reports that his 
branch is currently handling a case 
against a policeman involved in the 
killing of a 15-year-old colored boy. 


Florida: The Florida state conference 
of branches has registered a strong 
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protest against the appointment of ex- 
governor Millard Caldwell as adminis- 
trator of civilian defense. The protest 
was made in a recent letter to Presi- 
dent Truman by Harry Moore, execu- 
tive secretary of the state conference. 

The letter refers to Mr. Caldwell’s 
record as governor of Florida, and cites 
several cases in support of the belief 
that the ex-governor is not free of race 
prejudice. Among the cases cited were 
the lynching of Jesse Payne in Madison 
county in 1945 and the “disappearance” 
of Leroy Bradwell of Gadsgen county 
in 1946. The letter also recalled Gov. 
Caldwell’s statement that he felt the 
U. S. Supreme Court “had gone far 
afield” in handing down its 1944 de- 
cision opening democratic primaries to 
Negro voters in the South. 


Indiana: The Indiana state conference 
of NAACP branches has chosen April 
29 as NAACP day throughout the 
state. 


Massachusetts: George C. Gordon of 
Springfield, president of the New Eng- 
land regional conference NAACP 
branches, was recently appointed to the 
advisory council of the Commission 
Against Discrimination by Mildred H. 
Mahoney, chairman. The CAD, which 
was formerly known as the FEPC, has 
broadened its field of endeavor in out- 
lawing discrimination not only in em- 
ployment, but in restaurants, theatres, 
and in housing projects as well. By 
contacting the office of the Commission 
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DES MOINES, IOWA—Officers and members of the executive board of the 
Des Moines branch. 


at 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
colored persons who are skilled in 
various fields, may obtain information 
on many jobs which are available. 

The other appointment received by 
Mr. Gordon, was to the Associated 
Services for the Armed Forces, an or- 
ganization composed of three religious 
groups; namely, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, and the YMCA. This or- 
ganization is responsible for the pro- 
vision of services to the men in uni- 
form, and is successor to the USO. 

Because of his relentless participation 
in matters of Civic affairs and the 
NAACP, Mr. Gordon was recommend- 
ed by many as the most qualified per- 
son to serve in these capacities. 


The following activities have been 
reported in the New England area: The 
Hartford, Conn., branch sponsored an 
international tea in February with 
astonishing results in selling the idea 
of human relationships. In Springfield, 
a second membership campaign laid 
emphasis upon renewal of member- 
ship. In Providence the branch con- 
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ducted a forum program. In Worcester, 
Mass., there was a successful campaign 
urging merchants to hire colored girls. 


Minnesota: In January the Minne- 
apolis branch opened a_ campaign 
against jim crow in the city. 


New Mexico: In this state Hobart L. 
LaGrone has been instrumental in or- 
ganizing a Council of Human Relations. 
Through the council and the branch a 
measure has been introduced in the 
legislature to wipe out the nine seg- 
regated schools in the state. Other 
branch activities include the following: 

An extensive civil rights bill. An 
anti-segregation measure. Amendment 
of the laws which set procedure for 
the dental and medical boards. An 
appropriation for the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee. Chances of civil 
rights legislation is rated fairly slim by 
political observers. The Senate will 
probably approve such measures, but 
stiff opposition can be expected in the 
House, with only 24 of 55 members 
fairly certain to approve such bills as 
the Council may introduce. A change 
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in the laws affecting dental and medical 
boards is expected to pass because of 
the backing the measure would receive 
from eastern New Mexico legislators. 
Rep. Virgil McCullom, (D.,-Eddy), has 
stated that he will seek to have a 
reciprocity provision written into the 
dental licensing law. 


New York: Lt.-Col. Douglas Ro- 
maine Crier, an overseas veteran of 
World Wars | and II and commanding 
officer of the 23rd Internal Security 
Battalion in New York City died at the 
Yonkers General Hospital in Decem- 
ber. A leader for many years in Negro 
organizations in Yonkers, Lt.-Col. Crier 
headed the Yonkers branch of the 
NAACP and other civic organizations. 


Ohio: The Allen county branch gave 
a semi-formal testimonial dinner in 
honor of their president, Rev. Leroy 
McGee on January 6. 


Pennsylvania: The Carver’s youth 
council of the Erie branch, organized 
in 1949, now reports seventy-seven 
members. Branch officers are Dorothy 
Benz, president; Marlowe Tolbert, vice- 
president; Dorothy Beasob, secretary; 
Niravelt Myers, assistant secretary: 
Lavarn Allen, treasurer; and Richard 
Kennedy, parliamentarian. 


Tennessee: Utillus Phillips, president 


of the Tennessee state conference of 
NAACP branches sends the following 
report: You are no doubt acquainted 
with the refusal of the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Tennessee to 
admit duly qualified Negroes. This ac- 
tion was taken despite the many court 
decisions to the contrary. 

Under the circumstances, we have no 
other recourse than the courts to guar- 
antee the constitutional rights of 
Negroes. 

I am in touch with Attorney Looby 
who is handling the case in our behalf. 
He suggests that we should proceed 
with raising the necessary funds for 
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MRS. MARY TOBIAS, manager of the 
Men’s and Women's handkerchief de- 
partments for Macy’s, New York City. 


court action. We will need to raise 
$5,000 through the state to cover the 
minimum cost of the case. 

In my opinion, no more important 
case has come before the courts of 
Tennessee in recent years. It is to our 
interest and that of our young people 
to do all we can to see it through to a 
favorable conclusion. Our rights and 
freedom can be won only at the price 
of eternal vigilance and sacrifice. 


SOUTHWEST REGION 


Marshall, Texas: When three judges 
of a federal appeals court reversed the 
district court decision of Judge T. Whit- 
field Davidson and thereby decreed that 
Negroes of Harrison county must hence- 
forth be allowed full participation in 
all the voting machinery of the county, 
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it virtually marked the victorious end 
of a dramatic and stubborn “battle for 
the ballot” Texas Negroes have waged 
for more than a quarter century. 

Back in 1924, twenty-six years ago, 
the struggle was begun. Four times legal 
battles were fought all the way to the 
U. S. Supreme Court before; in 1944, 
the Lonnie Smith vs. Allwright deci- 
sion from the High Court broke the 
back of the White Democratic Primary. 
Following this historic decision, Negroes 
in most parts of Texas and elsewhere 
in the South began to exercise the right 
of the ballot. 

But in some areas in Texas as in 
some other southern states, Dixiecrat 
diehards used every possible loophole 
to try to circumvent the apparently 
final Supreme Court dictate. Among 
these dissidents was the Citizens Party 
of Harrison county, a body representing 
the actual election machinery of the 
county but composed of an all-white 
membership which sought to continue 
disfranchising Negsoes. The chief mo- 
tive was fear, since the Harrison county 
population is predominantly Negro 
which, if allowed to vote, could not 
only constitute the balance of power 
but could actually come to control 
politics. 

On April 22, 1949, two Marshall 
Negroes, James E. Perry and James 
McCary, filed suit in federal court to 
compel admission of Negroes to mem- 
bership in the Citizens Party. Counsel 
were W. J. Durham of Dallas, Texas 
NAACP resident counsel, and U. S. 
Tate, NAACP regional counsel, asso- 
ciating. The case was heard before 
Judge Davidson, who ruled against 
Perry and McCary, holding that Ne- 
groes had both the right to organize 
their own private political party and 
to participate in the Democratic prim- 
ary, and thus were not denied a con- 
stitutional right by being excluded from 
the Citizens Party. The case was im- 
mediately appealed by defendants and 
came to trial before the fifth district 
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circuit court of appeals, judges Joseph 
C. Hutcheson, Wayne G. Borah and 
Leon McCord, sitting in Fort Worth. 

In their opinion, written by Judge 
McCord, the three judges of the appeals 
court reversed Judge Davidson and or- 
dered that Negroes of Harrison county 
must be given full right of membership 
in the Citizens Party or any other po- 
litical setup. 

“The primary election of the Citizens 
Party in which appellants seek to par- 
ticipate,” said part of the opinion, “has 
effectively controlled the election of 
candidates for the various precinct and 
county offices in Harrison County, 
Texas, for over fifty years, and the 
admitted purpose for its present and 
continued existence is to exclude other- 
wise qualified Negro electors from vot- 
ing solely because of their race and 
color. .«. 

“We therefore conclude that the ac- 
tion of the Citizens Party in excluding 
appellants (Negroes) from voting solely 
because of their race and color must 
be characterized as the type of discrim- 
ination forbidden by the Constitution 
of the United States. ... 

“The cause is hereby reversed and 
remanded with directions to enter judg- 
ment enjoining and restraining appel- 
lees, their agents, employees or succes- 
sors in office from excluding appellants 
from voting in the primary elections 
held by the Citizens Party of Harrison 
County solely because of their race and 
color.” 

Arguing the case before the Circuit 
Court of Appeals was Attorney Dur- 
ham. The litigation was under joint 
auspices of the Marshall Progressive 
Voters League and the Marshall branch 
NAACP. 


Dallas: In an opinion handed down 
on January 22, the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, fifth district, dismissed the 
lawsuit brought by a LaGrange, Texas 
parent, Julius Brown, against his school 
board for discriminating against his 
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daughter and other Negro children in 
the matter of affording school facilities 
equal to those given whites. 

In the trial before district judge 
Kennerly of Houston the decision had 
been adverse to Mr. Brown, and the 
case was before appeals judges Jos. C. 
Hutcheson, Wayne G. Borch and Leon 
McCord on appeal by Mr. Brown. As 
cause for dismissing the action, the cir- 
cuit court judges held that Brown’s 
daughter Vivian, on whose behalf di- 
rectly the cause was brought, had re- 
nounced her right to act as plaintiff by 
completing her high school education 
in ort Worth. Said the opinion in part: 

“On the whole case, therefore, it is 
our view that the judgment should be 
reversed and the cause remanded with 
directions to dismiss the complaint for 
want of equity in the plaintiff to main- 
tain it.” 

It is noted that the circuit court de- 
clined to rule on whether or not facil- 
ities afforded Negro children were 
equal to those enjoyed by whites, in 
view of its decision that Miss Brown no 
longer had a right to sue for redress. 

Attorneys in the case were W. J. 
Durham of Dallas and U. S. Tate, 
NAACP regional special counsel. 


Dallas: A. Maceo Smith, Texas state 
NAACP secretary, was high in praise 
of the Houston NAACP-Sweatt Victory 
Fund Committee which reported a 





gross total of $9,570.58, raised for the 
purpose of defraying cost of Heman 
Marion Sweatt’s living and education 
expenses while the famous plaintiff of 
the “Sweatt Case” secures his legal edu- 
cation, for which he fought four years, 
at the University of Texas. 

“Too much commendation cannot be 
given the members and officers of the 
Houston Committee for successfully 
completing a fund raising effort in a 
worthy cause that should be a model 
the rest of our State might well emu- 
late. Particular credit should go to Dr. 
John W. Davis, committee chairman; 
members of the executive committee 
Mrs. Lullelia Harrison, Felton Pur- 
nell and Walter Powell; and Carter 
Wesley and Mrs. C. V. Adair, executive 
secretary of the Houston branch 
NAACP. These people led a truly 
worthwhile movement enthusiastically 
and well, and they and their colleagues 
are chiefly responsible for the fact that 
all monies promised Mr. Sweatt are in 
hand for the entire three years of his 
legal education.” 

Mr. Sweatt, a married man with all 
consequent obligations, was an em- 
ployee of the Houston Post Office, and 
the amount agreed upon that he was to 
receive, $11,500, represents approxi- 
mately his three-year salary plus ex- 
penses incident to moving his home 
from Houston to Austin, where he now 
attends the law school of UT. 


Fe 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That there are nearly a dozen references to Negroes in Martial’s 


Epigrams? 


In Epigram 1, 72, for example, the poet twits “Lycoris, who is blacker 
than the ripe mulberry,” for believing “herself white when plastered with 


white lead.” 
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The WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
of Raleigh, N. C., recently played 
host to the annual meeting of the 
divisional committee of the Occo- 
neeches Council Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. Main feature of the evening was 
presentation of the Silver Beaver 
award to Plummer A. Williams. 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has signed a three-year con- 
tract with the AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE (Greensboro, 
N. C.) for an important dairy re- 
search project for the government. 
Under this project, A & T chemists 
will seek to solve the knotty prob- 
lem of devising a quick simple test 
for determining the presence of bit- 
ter weed flavor in milk. It is esti- 
mated that the dairy industry in the 
southern states loses more than a 
million dollars annually because of 
consumer rejection of bitter flavored 
milk. The work will be directed by 
Dr. B. T. White, of the A & T chem- 
istry department, under the general 
supervision of Dr. George E. Holm, 
head of the division of dairy prod- 
ucts research of USDA’s Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. 

¥ 


About 425,000 rural colored fam- 
ilies were aided through the educa- 
tional program of cooperative ex- 
tension service of the U. S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE during the 
fiscal year which ended last June. 
Among those served, says Director 
M. L. Wilson, by a staff of 775 col- 
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MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ago, she had « war job. but she 
hegen to wonder what to do about her future. 
Then, one day she learned about the 
success of a friend who had completed an Apes 
Beauty Course and was making more then « com- 
fortable living. 

So, she took up the Apex Course. Now, she's 
independent, and is her own boss; owns her own 
home and has « nice new car. 

Your success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You heave. the ability to make an inde 
pendent living, become your own boss. So here 
is your opportunity, take immediate advantage 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Dey 
or evening class. 

Beauty Culture Is A “Depressioa- 

Proof,’ Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 
New, York, Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago, Phile- 
deiphio, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Washingten, 
D.C., Richmond, Va., Atlanta, Go 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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Bethune-Cookman College 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


“A Four-Year Class A College of 
Personality and Distinction’ 


Accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the State 
Department of Education and approved by 
the United States Attorney General for non- 
quota foreign students; a member of the 
American Association of Colleges, American 
Council on Education; and the Association 
of Church-Related Institutions of Higher 
Learning. 

Offering Courses Leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees in: 
Elementary Education * Secondary Education 
Home Economics * Business Administration 

With Majors in: 
Physical Education 
Music 
Social Science Pre-Medicine 
Modern Languages Pre-Pharmacy 
TRADES DIVISION 
Carpentry 
Electricity 
Auto Mechanics 


Science 
English 


Tailoring 
Masonry-Brick 
Radio 
Shoe Repairing 
RICHARD V. MOORE, President 
For further information and bulletin write: 
WILLIAM DuBOSE, Registrar 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


LL A A A) A) A 8 O20 


JARVIS 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


HAWKINS, TEXAS 
e 


Oe, 


Broad general education emphasized in 
addition to specialized training 
Co-Educational 
Four Year Liberal Arts College conferring 
the A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Accredited by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
by the State Department of Education 
of Texas 
Member of the American Association of 
Colleges 
Maintained and operated by the 
United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Teacher Education 
Terminal Courses in 
Home Economics 
Business Education 
Vocational Agriculture 
For Information, Write: 
Dr. John B. Eubanks, President 
or The Registrar 
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ored extension workers were 325,000 
farm families and 100,000 non-farm 


families. 
oe 


MorGAN STATE COLLEGE graduate 
Harriet Peat has been appointed 
medical social worker with the Har- 
lem Tuberculosis and Health Com- 
mittee, New York City. This newly 
created service of the HTHC will 
offer additional and specialized re- 
sources to TB patients and _ their 
families. 

Miss Peat holds a social work cer- 
tificate from Howard university and 
a master of science degree from the 
New York School of Social Work. 
She came to her New York post 
from the Maryland Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. 

= 

Mid-year commencement exercises 

of WeEsT VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


were held on January 28 in the col- 
lege auditorium, with Dr. Charles H. 
Wesley, president of Wilberforce, de- 


livering the convocation address. 
Following the address, President 
Davis conferred degrees upon thirty- 
nine candidates for graduation. 

The romance language department 
of the college presented three French 
language films in the college audi- 
torium on January 17. The films 
were Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” 
presented in two parts, “Jean Val- 
jean” and “Cosette”; and two short 
films entitled “La Nuit des Temps” 
and “Voyage en Afrique.” 

eB 


The administration of SHAW UNI- 
VERSITY has given approval to the 


. establishment of a “Shaw University 


Library Memorial Book Fund.” Ten- 
tative plans call for a memorial book 
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to be displayed in a special case in 
the library carrying the name of the 
honoree, a name of donors, and a 
listing of the books purchased. Ini- 
tial contribution to this fund has 
been made by the family and friends 
of the late Mrs. Emma Bond Cheek, 
wife of Rev. G. E. Cheek, public 
relations director and alumni secre- 
tary of Shaw. Approximately $300 
has been received to date. 
a 


Francis S. K. Whittaker, former 
dean at PRAIRIE VIEW A & M Cor- 
LEGE and now practicing law in 
Houston, is the author of a play, 
“Thirty Pieces of Silver,” published 
in February by the Exposition Press, 
New York City. 

2 


The FORDHAM UNIveRsITY (N. 
Y.) school of social service is offer- 
ing a course on community organiza- 
tion and cultural relations during the 
second semester. The course is un- 
der the direction of George K. Hun- 
ton, secretary of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council, and consists of four- 
teen weekly two-hour lectures by 
outstanding leaders who are author- 
ities in the field. 

8 


A course of eight lectures on the 
Catholic interracial movement spon- 
sored by the Brooklyn Catholic Inter- 
racial Council is being given by the 
St. Joseph’s Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. The lec- 
turers include George K. Hunton, 
editor of the ZIJnterracial Review; 
Archibald Glover, Catholic Negro 
and president of the Brooklyn Coun- 
cil; and Thomas Nevins, principal 
of the Decatur high school and 
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CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 


PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 
Primary Grades 1-3 
2—Elementary Education: 
Intermediate Grades 4-3 
3—Home Economics: 
Elementary and High School.B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 
Elementary and High School.B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high 
school required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PICKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young 
men to enter the fields of religion, 
medicine, dentistry, law teaching, social 
work, government service, accounting, 
business and technology. Famous within 
recent years for the significant places of 
leadership achieved by its graduates. 
Intellect and character equally stressed. 


B.S. Degree 
B.S. Degree 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


DOOODDOOOOOOOODOOGOOOOOOOOD 
® 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


Matthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 
CO-EDUCATIONAL—VOCATIONAL 


Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 
Approved for V. A. Training 
+ 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin 


1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 


© 


OHGHOGGOHOGOOGOGDGOOSGHOGOOOGOSOOGOOSS 


Louise B. Yergan, Principal 
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Lane College 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 
1882 1951 
Class “A” College 
Courses offered Leading to 
The Bachelor’s Degree 
Sieveeniieress 
Divisions of 
Natural Science 


Social Sciences 
-sciieiiihie tiene 


Chester A. Kirkendoll, President 
George L. Thacker, Registrar 


Education 
Humanities 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY 
(3 um 
Sell ROBES on commission to 
church choirs, fraternal organ- 
izations and schools. Small in- 
vestment for samples. Send for 
FREE cloth samples and price 
information. No obligation. 


THOMAS A. PETERSON COMPANY 
2609 Walnut, Dept. Y, Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
(Incorporated, 1856) 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


DR. CHARLES L. HILL, President 


OFFERS WELL- ROUNDED LIBERAL ARTS 
PROGRAM 
Division of Health and Physical Education 
Division of Humanities 
Division of Natural Sciences & Mathematics 
Division of Social Sciences 
Division of Teacher Education 
(Grants Teacher Certificates) 
R. O. T. C. Unit 
PAYNE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


For further information, write 


F. A. McGINNIS, Registrar 
Box No. 25 — Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


former president of the 
Council. 


Brooklyn 


The HARVARD and RADCLIFFE 
chapters of the NAACP have been 
devoting a great deal of their time 
and energies to a project for increas- 
ing the number of Negro students at 
the two schools. 

The chapters point out that there 
is no discrimination in the admission 
policies of the two schools, and they 
have started a scholarship fund to 
encourage Negro students. 


The METROPOLITAN MUSIC 
ScHOOL (New York City) is offering 
two new courses for the spring term, 
the art of accompaniment, and theory 
for the music instructor. Carroll Hol- 
lister, a graduate of Juillard, will 
teach the first course; Rudolf Jankel, 
head of the theory department of 
the Turtle Bay Music School, the 
second. 

J. A. Rogers delivered the annual 
Negro history address of the Metro- 
politan Music School on February 
12. Mr. Rogers, the well-known his- 
torian, spoke on “The Negro in 
Music and the Arts.” 


A seminar in India is announced 
by the SAN FRANCISCO STATE COL- 
LEGE (San Francisco, California) 
for the forthcoming summer. The 
group will charter a plane and share 
expenses as a cooperative. Inter- 
views with prominent leaders such as 
Prime Minister Nehru are assured. 
Stops will be made in Honolulu, 
Manila, Bangkok, and Singapore, and 
there will be extensive travel and 
study in India. Designed primarily 
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for educators, speakers, and writers, 
the seminar will also be opened to 
qualified graduate students, and col- 
lege credit is available in connection 
with it. 

* 


According to the NATIONAL CouN- 
CIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
rHE U. S. A., university Christian 
missions were held on 49 compuses 
whose students comprise a tenth of 
the nation’s total college and univer- 
sity enrollment. Teams of four to 
fifteen speakers for each of these mis- 
sions were chosen jointly by local 
campus committees and the National 
University Christian Mission Com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. A. S. Kin- 
solving of New York City. 

* 


Fifty-five students made the dean’s 
list at ALBANY STATE COLLEGE dur- 
ing the fall quarter. 

Dr. Aaron Brown, president of 
Albany State, has been selected by 
Chancellor Harmon Caldwell to 
serve on a five-man committee to 
study and recommend policies re- 
garding the academic qualifications 
and status of the teachers in the 
university system. 

Albany State, with 353 students 
registered on the campus, is the only 
unit in the Georgia university system 
to show an on-campus increase this 
quarter. 

& 


President Horace Mann Bond of 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (Pa.)  an- 
nounces that the will of the late Dr. 
John W. Brown, Lincoln °93, in- 
cluded a bequest of $70,000 for Lin- 
coln university. This bequest, Presi- 
dent Bond states, brings the total of 
gifts by Lincoln alumni to the insti- 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Offers courses leading to the Master's 
degree in the fields of biology, chem- 


istry, economics, English, French, history, 
Latin, mathematics, political science and 
sociology. 
THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
a graduate school offering a two-year 
curriculum for prospective social work- 
ers, leading to the degree of Master of 
Social Work or to the professional 
certificate. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


requiring college graduation for admis- 
sion and offering a curriculum leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in 
Library Service. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
a graduate school offering curricula 
leading to the M.A. degree, designed to 
meet the needs of men and women 
who have chosen education as a pro- 
fessional career. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


a graduate school offering thorough 
theoretical and practical training in the 
fields of business affairs, leading to the 
degree of Master of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


in which the Atlanta institutions for 
higher education of Negroes combine 
under the direction of Atlanta University 
to offer courses on both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. 


Strong Faculty—Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 


Lemoyne College 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
1870 1951 


The curriculum of LeMoyne Col- 
lege is designed to give students 
a broad general education plus 
specialized training which will en- 
able them to work toward and live 
in an emerging democracy. “A” 
rated by the Southern Association. 


HOLLIS F. PRICE, President 
MARGARET BUSH, Registrar 





ee 
Tuskegee Institute 


Class “A” College 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
AGRICULTURE 
COMMERICIAL DIETETICS 
EDUCATION 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

HOME ECONOMICS 

MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 

NURSING 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Agriculture, 
Commercial Dietetics, Nurse Training 
and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses in Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for Veterans 


Graduate Study °* Veterinary Medicine 
Summer School 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: The REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


MORGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 


Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co- 
educational Full-time study on the 
campus. 


Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 


Summer — A six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


<> 
All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. 


For detailed information, write or call the 
Registrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 


Se 


tution during the last five years to 
more than $470,000 — “an aston- 
ishing record of loyalty and self- 
support.” 

fe 


Founder’s day address at VIRGINIA 
STATE COLLEGE was delivered by 
Dr. Miles W. Connor, president Cop- 
pin State Teachers College, on Janu- 
ary 19. 


The Honorable F. Edward Hebert, 
U. S. congressman from the first 
congressional district of Louisiana, 
recently presented DILLARD UNIVER- 
SITY with an American flag of ex- 
treme historical value. The flag is 
the one which flew over the Capitol 
of the United States at Washington 
on April 12, 1945, when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt died at Warm 
Springs, Georgia. 

President A. W. Dent announces 
that Dillard is going to try to secure 
$2,050,000 in the near future. Of 
this sum, $1,500,000 would be addi- 
tional endowment, $500,000 for a 
science building, and $50,000 for 
library books. 

The General Education Board has 
offered to give the university $200,- 
000 toward the cost of a greatly 
needed science building on condition 
that Dillard raises an additional 
$300,000. 

José Ferrer-Canales, visiting teach- 
er of Spanish at Dillard, wrote an 
open letter in December to the presi- 
dent of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, 
Dr. William H. Shoemaker, protest- 
ing against barring of Negroes from 
convention headquarters in the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, and 
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all professional and social meetings 
of the Association. 


Sixteen students at TENNESSEE 
STATE COLLEGE will be listed in the 
1950-51 edition of Who’s Who In 
American Universities and Colleges. 

Atty. Cecil Partee told TSC stu- 
dents in a recent address that job 
opportunities are “no longer iron, 
but plastic, and will melt under in- 
telligent and thorough preparation 
and mastery of the fundamental pro- 
cesses.” Atty. Partee, a TSC alum- 
nus, was the winter quarter speaker 
in the W. S. Davis lecture series. 


The Trevor Arnett Library at AT- 
LANTA UNIVERSITY has placed a col- 
orful collection of books, pamphlets, 
newspaper clippings, articles of wear- 
ing apparel, and miscellaneous han- 
dicrafts from India on exhibition in 
its foyer. Title of the collection is 
“Gandhi's India.” Many of the items 
were loaned by Dr. Hazel Foster, a 
member of the faculty of the school 
of religion at Morehouse. 

Alpha of Georgia chapter of Al- 
pha Kappa Delta, national honorary 
sociological fraternity, is offering two 
$25 cash awards for the best socio- 
logical paper writen on “The Impact 
of War on Marriage and the Family.” 
One of the awards will be given to 
the best paper submitted by a col- 
lege student, and the other to the best 
paper received from a graduate stu- 
dent. The awards will be presented 
during the June commencement ex- 
ercises. 


Dr. Matthew S. Davage, noted 
Methodist churchman and educator 
of Nashville, Tenn., was principal 
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FLORIDA A and M COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida 
Established 1887 


Fully Accredited 


The college offers courses of study lead- 
ing to both the bachelor of arts and bache- 
lor of science degree in: 

Agriculture 

The Humanities 


Education 
Home Economics 


Sciences Mechanic Arts 


Social Sciences Nursing Education 


Pharmacy 
and 


GRADUATE STUDIES 


Certificates given for trade courses in 


Barbering 


Dry Cleaning and 
Cosmetology 


Laundering 
George W. Gore, Jr., President 
For additional information write 


The Registrar, E. M. Thorpe 











LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 


Member, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


& 
Teacher Training Business 
Art Administration 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 
2% ©... 2s Physical 
Mechanic Arts Education 

a 
The School of Law St. Louis 


The School of Journalism Jefferson City 


The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


CHOIR AND PULPIT GOWNS 
AND CAPS 


$5.00 & up 2 


Catalog and Price List 
Mailed Free 


LOUIS J. LINDNER 
153 W. 33 St., N.Y.C. 1 
Dept. CR 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(1854-1951) 


THE COLLEGE FOR MEN 


An opportunity to prepare for the future : 


- A fully accredited Liberal Arts College 

And A Graduate Theological Seminary 
Essential training for the 

Professions — Business — Public Service 


Write to 
The Registrar 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


1800 White’s Creek Pike 
' Nashville, Tennessee 
Dr. Ralph W. Riley, President 
Capable Faculty 
Summer School 
Extension Courses 
Healthful Climate 
Courses offered fngiee to the degrees 


BACHELOR OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 


For information address the Registrar 
es 
Under the Auspices of 


The National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A., Inc. 
and The Southern Baptist Convention 
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speaker at the ninth annual Univer- 
sity Center Convocation sponsored 
by Atlanta, Morehouse, Spelman, 
Clark, Morris Brown, and Gammon. 


Among recent speakers at WILBER- 
FORCE UNIVERSITY were Dr. Amiya 
Chakravarty, a native of Bengal, In- 
dia; and Brigadier General Early, 
chief of the supply division at 
Wright-Patterson Air Field Base. 


Fifty-first founder’s day was ob- 
served at ALABAMA STATE COLLEGE 
on February 9. The day commemo- 
rated the 101st birthday of founder 
William Burns Paterson. 

Ten ASC students were initiated 
into the national honorary fraternity 
Alpha Kappa Mu in January. Mem- 
bership in AKM is based upon su- 
perior academic standing and out- 
standing leadership qualities. 

Other recent events at the college 
include the appearance of Langston 
Hughes as the main speaker in ob- 
servance of Negro history week; the 
presentation of the concert pianist 
Gabriel Fenyves on February 12; a 
concert on February 18 by the Spel- 
man Glee Club; and a public pro- 
gram honoring the founders of the 
Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority given 
by Beta Nu Omega and Beta Pi 


chapters. 
u 


In his first chapel appearance of 
the new year, Dr. Benjamin Mays, 
president of MOREHOUSE COLLEGE, 
told the students of the 85-year-old 
men’s college that men in public of- 
fice do a good job when they talk 
about the brutality of communism; 
but, he added, they do not say 
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enough about democracy and the 
democratic freedom that is threat- 
ened by communism. 

Morehouse history professor Mel- 
vin D. Kennedy has just published a 
historical work titled, Lafayette and 
Slavery. The book, issued by the 
American Friends of Lafayette, Eas- 
ton, Penn., is based on the letters 
the great Frenchman wrote Thomas 
Clarkson and Granville Sharp. 

Mrs. Esther Emerson Sweeney, di- 
rector of Community Services of the 
American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, gave a week of lectures in Janu- 
ary to Morehouse students on social 
hygiene and its related problems. 

Student delegates to the Mid-Cen- 
tury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth reported to the 
student body in January. 

a 


The Booker T. Washington ele- 
mentary school of Tulsa, Okla., has 
been renamed in honor of Fisk UNI- 
VERSITY president, Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson. Dr. Lillian Voorhees, uni- 
versity director of speech and dra- 
matics, reported in January on the 
first National Theatre Assembly call- 
ed by the American National Theatre 
and Academy January 2-4 at the Ful- 
ton theatre in New York City. 

Recent speakers at Fisk include 
Langston Hughes, who gave readings 
from his latest volume of verse; 
Professor Robert Lacour-Gayet, of- 
ficial lecturer for Federation de lAl- 
liance Francaise aux Etats-Unis, who 
was guest at a seminar on European 
problems; Rabbi Sidney Ballon, who 
spoke on the art of religion; and a 
concert by William Allen, pianist, 
and a talk on “African Influence on 
Western Art” by Professor Walter 
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Sharp of the Vanderbilt university 
art department. 
s 


President R. B. Atwood announces 
a gift of $1,000 to KENTUCKY SrTaTI 
COLLEGE from Paul Blazer, president 
of the Ashland Oil and Refining 
Company of Ashland, Ky. This is 
Mr. Blazer’s second gift to the insti- 
tution. 

Associate professor of 


English 


EET e MD) Cae 


Talladega, Alabama 
A. D. BEITTEL, President 
* 
Dell col ar ae Oe) teed Malo] 
Academic Standards and 








Cultural Background 


SELECTED AND LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT 
bd 


For Information Write 


THE REGISTRAR 





Kentucky State College 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 

Est. 1886 
Sixty-two years of educational service 

Accredited Class “A” College 
by The 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

Co-Educational 
Modern Living Facilities 
Co-Curricular Activities 
Reasonable Rates 


For Additional Information 
Write to 
THE DEAN 





Mrs. Helen Holmes has been invited 
to teach in the 1951 session of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers College 
summer school at Milwaukee, Wis. 
Josephine Davis, president of the col- 
lege YWCA, and Ruth Moseley, 
chairman of the “Y” advisory com- 
mittee, represented Kentucky State 
at the national assembly of the “Y” 
held at Miami university, Oxford, 
Ohio. 
a 


Senator Paul H. Douglas of Il- 
linois delivered an address on “Indi- 
vidual Rights and Congressional In- 
vestigation” at HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
on January 19. 

Thirty Howard students will be 
listed in the 1950-51 edition of Who’s 
Who Among Students in American 
Universities and Colleges. 

cs 


Alumni citations, in behalf of the 
board of curators of LINCOLN UNI- 
VERSITY (Mo.), were awarded in 
absentia by President Sherman D. 
Scruggs at the annual banquet com- 





memorating founders’ day on Janu- 
ary 14. The event marked the an- 
nual observance in the eighty-fifth 
year of the university. 

An expanded and intensified pro- 
gram of instruction in the- Lincoln 
university school of journalism has 
led to the introduction of five 
courses, some new and some the re- 
sult of combining others. 

Lincoln will be host March 12-16 
to the seventh annual ministers con- 
ference, sponsored by the university. 

At least once a year since 1944 a 
box of books or a check comes as a 
gift to the Lincoln school of journal- 
ism library. The donor, now an ad- 
vertising and public relations man in 
Boston, Mass., adds yearly to the 
journalism book collection in honor 
of his mother. Since Chester Smith 
established the Martha Bingham 
Clyce Memorial Collection in 1944, 
he has sent the journalism school 112 
volume and $75 in cash, and a check 
for $50, sent in 1947, to be used for 
the purchase of 101 old newspapers 
and magazines. 





CAREER ACCOUNTING 
and thorough SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


There is a Big Difference! — It Pays to Specialize at a Professionol School 


Yes, there’s a big difference in Pioneer Career Accounting. No irrelevant subjects. 
You REALLY specialize! Come in and SEE FOR YOURSELF. Supervision right in school 


—no home work required. 
ASSISTANCE, 
YOU -LEARN. 


Prepare NOW for profitable life work. 
Day-Afternoon and Evening Program. 


PLACEMENT 


Subsistence. EARN WHILE 


ENROLL NOW! — Start January 27, April 9 or June 25, 1951 


Limited Dormitory Accommodations 


THE PIONEER BUSINESS COLLEGE 
627 SO. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 47, PENNSYLVANIA 


Telephone: PEnnypacker 5-2935 
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DR. BUNCHE DINNER—Partial view of the speaker’s table at the Dr. Ralph 

Bunche dinner, January 24, New York City: Left to right: Roy Wilkins, NAACP 

administrator; Ralph Samuel; Mrs. Walter White, wife of NAACP executive sec- 

retary Mr. White; Spyros Skouras and Mrs. Raymond Massey. BOottoM—AlIso 

at the speaker's table were Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Lena Horne, Lessing 
Rosenwald, Mrs. Louis T. Wright, and Allen Merrell. 


CF oa 
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BUNCHE HONORED AT DINNER—Dr. Ralph J. Bunche is congratulated at a 

dinner sponsored by the NAACP at the Hotel Commodore, January 24. The 

dinner also launched the Association’s 1951 campaign for membership and funds. 

Left to right: Walter White, executive secretary; Arthur Spingarn, NAACP presi- 

dent; Dr. Bunche; and Robert P. Patterson, who was chairman of the dinner 
committee. 


_oG~ 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That the kings of Dahomey, Africa, used to keep a census by the use of 
pebbles? 

Two bags, one for boys and the other for girls, were kept at the entrance 
of every compound. When a baby was born the householder had to place 
a pebble in either one bag or the other, according to the infant's sex. 
Collected yearly and counted by the officials, the total number of pebbles 
gave the population of the country. 
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_ The Twenty-fifth Hour. By C. 


*the Moloch Technocracy. 


governments 
# and corrupted. We are at the 25th 


Book Reviews 


Virgil 
Gheorghiu. Translated from the Romanian 
by Rita Eldon. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf, 1950. 404pp. $3.50. 
This 


apocalyptical novel combines 


© exciting reading with a searing indict- 


ment of “our technological civilization.” 


» Molded by the machine, western man, 
) according to our author, has become a 
'therianthropic creature (that is, part 


bestial and part human) and a slave to 
Personal 
“choice, responsibility, and individual 
“dignity are lost; our society and our 
have been transformed 


Hour, which is now, one hour past the 
last hour, the hour when mankind is 
beyond salvation. 

Our author illustrates his thesis 
through the story of a simple Romanian 
peasant, Johann Moritz, and his wife 
Susanna; Father Koruga, and his son 
Traian; Nora West, and other types. All 
these people are engulfed by catas- 
trophes stemming from World War II. 
Johann is tossed into a concentration 
camp on the false accusation of being 
a Jew because a sergeant of police 
covets his wife. After he learns a little 
Yiddish, the authorities cannot believe 
he is not Jewish and refuse therefore to 


YET TO DESTROY THE TIME BOMB OF 
INTOLERANCE BEFORE IT DESTROYS AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UAW-CIO 


(Fair Practices Department) 


WALTER P. REUTHER, President 


EMIL MAZEY, Secretary-Treasurer 


JOHN W. LIVINGSTON, Vice-President 


RICHARD GOSSER, Vice-President 
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release him. He escapes to Hungary, 
to be shipped later as a Hungarian slave 
laborer to Germany. There he en- 
counters a racially obsessed German 
colonel who decides that he is a pure 
Nordic type and immediately enrolls 
him in the German Army. With the 
invasion of Germany, Johann flees to 
the American lines; but the Yanks ar- 
rest him as an enemy soldier and intern 
him as a prisoner of war. By now no 
one is interested in his guilt or in- 
nocence, for Johann is the victim of a 
system. 

One implication of this book is that 
America may have been the hope of 
civilization, but that she is no longer. 
Ora 25 or the 25th Hour is a work of 
great emotive power, and when it was 
first published in French in 1949 it 
became an immediate literary sensation. 


D. H. Lawrence: Portrait of a Genius But... 
By Richard Aldington. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1950. X+-432pp. $3.75. 


Readers of the novels of the late 
D. H. Lawrence will derive much pleas- 
ure and information from the reading 
of this portrait by one of Lawrence’s 
close friends. Everyone seemed willing 
to concede Lawrence his genius—with 
reservations. Hence the “But .. .” of 
Mr. Aldington’s title. 

Lawrence was a great writer and the 
master of a beautiful, evocative English 
prose, yet he was perhaps the least en- 
dowed intellectually of any major mod- 
ern novelist and held to the aberrant 
notion that real knowledge comes “of 
your belly and your cazzo as much as 


out of your brain and mind.” In his 
personal life he was often spiteful, 
snobbish, petulant; given to fawning 


obsequiousness before titled women and 
childish pride in the fact that his wife 
was a German baroness. He was in- 
quisitive, active, restless, dogmatic, and 
the victim of a wanderlust which kept 
him forever roaming from England to 
Italy, to Germany, to New Mexico, and 
back to Europe again. Yet more than 
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any other modern writer, he exemplifies 
the heartaches, frustrations, and be- 
wildering intellectual gropings of our 
times. 

It is with the assistance of autobio- 
graphical passages from Lawrence’s 
novels that Mr. Aldington portrays his 
friend in all his teasing and baffling con- 
tradictions, virtues, and failings. 


Mister Jelly Roll: The Fortunes of Jelly Roll 
Morton, New Orleans Creole and “Inven- 
tor of Jazz.” By Alan Lomax. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1950. XVII 
318pp. $3.50. 


They All Played Ragtime: The True Story 
of an American Music. By Rudi Blesh 
and Harriet Janis. New York: Alfred A, 
Knopf, 1950. XVIII 332pp. $4.00 


These two books complement each 
other, covering as they do the origin 
and evolution of America’s only origi- 
nal music, jazz and ragtime. Mr. Lomax 
allows Ferdinand La Menthe or Jelly 
Roll Morton to tell the story of jazz 
in his own words, which Jelly Roll did 
every day for a month in the chamber 
music auditorium of the Library of 
Congress as he talked into Mr. Lomax’s 
recording machine. In this way the 
story becomes part social chronicle and 
part autobiography. The Blesh-Janis 
volume centers its story around the 
genius of Scott Joplin and other origina- 
tors of ragtime. Both books are enter- 
tainingly written and are significant con- 
tributions to American history. The 
Blesh-Janis tome indulges near the be- 
ginning in a little racial mysticism with 
its claim that “Negro music” is racial, 
as if it were transmitted through the 
genes and not socially. The quite 
obvious fact that the “American Negro” 
is a biological melange makes any 
“blood” inheritance nonsense. Mr. 
Lomax is sometimes uncritical and over 
enthusiastic in his praise of Jelly Roll, 
but all in all his book is a well bal- 
anced study of a genius and the milieu 
which produced him. 
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EDITING CRISIS 


(Continued from page 151) 


est in a conventional organ; I must 
be Free Lance or nothing. 

Against, therefore, the strong pleas 
of close friends like Joel Spingarn; 
and against the openly expressed 
wish of the whole Board, which did 
not wholly agree with me, but were 
willing to yield much to retain me, 
I resigned. And I resigned complete- 
ly and not in part. I was not only 
editor and head of a department 
which was separate from that of the 
Executive Secretary, with my own 
office and staff and separate bank ac- 
count; I was also one of the incor- 
porators of the NAACP and member 
of the Board of Directors since its 
beginning. Its officials from the first 
had come to consideration and elec- 
tion on my recommendation. I was 
a member of the Spingarn Medal 
Committee, and chief speaker at 
every annual conference. It was fair 
to say that the policy of the NAACP 
from 1910 to 1934 was largely of 
my making. 

I would not have been honest 
therefore with my successors to have 
resigned in part and hung on to 
remnants of my former power. I went 
out completely. I think some sighed 
in relief. But many were genuinely 
sorry. Among the latter was myself. 
For I was leaving my dream and 
brainchild; my garden of hove and 
highway to high emprise. But I was 
65; my life work was practically 
done. I looked forward to a few final 
years of thought, advice and remem- 
brance, beneath the trees and on the 
hills beside the graves and with the 
friends where first my real life-work 
had begun in 1897. 
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40th ANNIVERSARY 


(Continued from page 146) 


zenship and undemocratic practices. 

It is The Crisis and the NAACP 
that have pounded a firm path to the 
high level of citizenship the Negro 
now enjoys in the United States. 

With the movement towards 
brotherhood now gathering momen- 
tum all over the world, the resolu- 
tion, vision and unfaltering courage 
of The Crisis is needed now more 
than ever before to point the way 
towards social decency and _ the 
Golden Rule. 


FRANK L. STANLEY 


President, The Louisville Defender 


It is a pleasure to extend greetings 
to you on your 40th anniversary. 
Few organs have remained consist- 
ently in existence so long. The rea- 
son is obvious when one considers 
the many problems involved. 

The Crisis has served a very use- 
ful purpose and has had some of our 
best and most militant journalistic 
minds connected with it. May there 
always be THE CRISIS! 


Greet in gs from 


CHARLES CITY BRANCH, VA. 


Rev. S. L. Massey, President 
Mrs. S. A. Crutchfield, Secretary 
Mrs. C. F. Banks, Treasurer 
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PROVIDENCE BRANCH, R. I. 
William M. Newsom, President 
Beatrice Coleman, Secretary 
Mrs. Asa Mars, Treasurer 


Bost Wishes from 





WEWOKA BRANCH, OKLA. 
Rev. E. C. Walters, President 
Mrs. Fannie L. Griffin, Secretary 
Mrs. Mildred Floyd, Treasurer 







ARLINGTON BRANCH, VA. 
Mrs. Esther I. Cooper, President 
Mrs. Mary P. Shirley, Secretary 
James L. Washington, Treasurer 













DOWINGTOWN BRANCH, PA. 
James E. Watson, President 

Mary Van Ness, Secretary 

Percy Miller, Treasurer 


SAN JOSE BRANCH, CALIF. 
Emmitt Dollarhyde, President 
Mrs. Joyce Ellington, Secretary 
Felix Natis, Treasurer 

























MARTINSBURG BRANCH, W. VA. 
Ernest Kimbrough, President 
Mrs. Matilda Green, Secretary 
Zelda Chilton, Treasurer 


DINWIDDLE COUNTY BRANCH, VA. 
A. G. Edwards, President 
Mrs. Elnora S. Perry, Secretary 
Nonie Pegram, Treasurer 
















CHATTANOOGA, BRANCH, TENN. 
Dr. P. A. Stephens, President 
Mamie L. Reeves, Secretary 
L. D. Collins, Treasurer 






OAKLAND COUNTY BRANCH, MICH. 
Andrew A. McCaskill, President 
Mrs. George A. Carpenter, Sec. 
Mrs. Grace D. Carrothers, Treas. 









ANSONIA BRANCH, CONN. 
Rev. Julian A. Taylor, President 
Mrs. Mary E. Cousins, Secretary 
Robert Byrd, Treasurer 


DULUTH BRANCH, MINN. 
G. W. Dozier, President 
R. J. Simmons, Secretary 
Mrs. Carrie L. Dozier, Treasurer 












REMLEY’S POINT BRANCH, S.C. 
Joseph Green, Sr., President 
Harvey A. Summervill, Secretary 
Isiah Ferguson, Treasurer 


BOSTON BRANCH, MASS. 
Lionel O. Lindsay, President 
Mrs. Gladys E. Lattimer, Secretary 

Anna G. Forman, Treasurer 





























COLQUITT BRANCH, GA. 
R. Bell, President 
Cutiss Jones, Secretary 
Mrs. Sarah Benton, Treasurer 


NIAGARA FALLS NAACP, N. Y. 
Rev. M. F. Clay, President 
Lawrence Smith, Secretary 
Clayborn Taylor, Treasurer 
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BRAZOS COUNTY BRANCH, TEXAS 
Horace Nelson, President 
Mrs. Madeline Littleton, Secretary 

Sam Mosley, Treasurer. 





AMARILLO NAACP, TEXAS 
Rev. R. H. Hines, President 
Mrs. Thomas J. White, Secretary 
Rev. J. W. Wade, Treasurer 





NEW YORK CITY BRANCH 
Lt. Lindsay H. White, President 
Mrs. Aretha B. McKinley, Sec. 
Mrs. Aloncita Flood, Treasurer 





SCHENECTADY BRANCH, N. Y. 
S. Edward Gamarekian, President 
Ralph F. Boyd, Secretary 

D. Grant Thomas, Treasurer 





VALLEJO BRANCH, CALIF. 
Mrs. Collia L. Scruggs, President 
Mrs. Loyce A. Phillips, Secretary 
Sydney Brown, Treasurer 





RICHMOND BRANCH, VA. 
Dr. J. M. Tinsley, President 
Madeline L. Smith, Secretary 
C. F. Foster, Sr., Treasurer 





LAS VEGAS BRANCH, N. MEX. 
Woodrow Wilson, President 

Louise Hayden, Secretary 

Roland Johnson, Treasurer 






KENNER BRANCH, LA. 
H. L. Stewart, Jr., President 
A. P. Clay, Secretary 

L. J. Turner, Treasurer 
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PORTLAND BRANCH, MAINE 
C. L. Robérts, President 
Ruth Green, Secretary 

Dennard Adams, Treasurer 





SPOKANE BRANCH, WASH. 
James E. Chase, President 
Alta B. Dalbert, Secretary 
J. W. Strong, Treasurer 





NEW ORLEANS BRANCH, LA. 
Atty. P. Tureaud, President 
M. J. Smith, Secretary 

Paul A. Landix, Sr., Treasurer 





RIVERHEAD BRANCH, N. Y. 
Dr. Curtis T. Skeete, President 
Mrs. Kathleen Roach, Secretary 

Percy Holmes, Treasurer 





WORCESTER COUNTY BRANCH, MD. 
Rev. W. G. Brown, President 
Mrs. Lenora D. Robins, Secretary 

Leslie Lampson, Treasurer 





MOUNT HOLLY BRANCH, S. C. 
Rev. C. J. Bryant, President 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Salley, Secretary 
Mrs. Ellen Patterson, Treasurer 


BRANCH OF THE ORANGES AND 
MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 

David T. DeGraffenreid, President 
D. Irene Jackson, Secretary 
Samuel A. Williams, Treasurer 





BRONX BRANCH NAACP, N. Y. 
Rev. William James, President 

Mrs. Peggy T. Eastman, Secretary 
Oliver C. Eastman, Treasurer 
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METUCHEN BRANCH, N. J. 
Jesse L. Devore, President 
Mrs. Gardena M. Emanuel, Sec. 
Morgan G. Lewis, Treasurer 





ROCHESTER BRANCH, N. Y. 
Rosario J. Guglielmino, President 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Reich, Secretary 
Mrs. Robert Frazier, Treasurer 


CHARLESTON BRANCH, W. VA. 
Atty. T. G. Nutter, President 
Mrs. Mamie J. Brown, Secretary 
Dr. S. J. Baskerville, Treasurer 





MINNEAPOLIS BRANCH, MINN. 
William Cratic, President 
Althea Ballard, Secretary 
John Hutcheron, Treasurer 


POUGHKEEPSIE BRANCH, N. Y. 
Aetius R. Lawrence, President 
Jennie Reed, Secretary 
Mrs. Pearl B. Robinson, Treasurer 





BATTLE CREEK BRANCH, MICH. 
George L. Maxwell, President 
Elmer A. Scudder, Secretary 
Lavern Williams, Treasurer 


EL PASO BRANCH, TEXAS 
Dr. M. C. Donnell, President 
Rev. LeRoy White, Secretary 
Mrs. B. L. Boyd, Treasurer 


TUCSON BRANCH, ARIZONA 
Major Dorsey J. Watson, President 
Mrs. Carrie L. Walker, Secretary 
M. Sgt. Willie A. Drake, Treasurer 





BRYN MAWR BRANCH, PA. 
Atty. Herbert Nelson, President 
Albert Jones, Secretary 
Charles Plant, Treasurer 


MEDIA BRANCH, PA. 
Percy O. Batipps, Sr., President 
Clifford I. Moat, Sr., Secretary 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Boyer, Treas. 


BALTIMORE, BRANCH, MD. 
Mrs. Lillie M. Jackson, President 
Mrs. Elaine C. Fields, Secretary 
Dr. Charles E. Watts, Treasurer 


. 


HUSTLE BRANCH, VA. 
T. D. Harris, President 
Mrs. Marian Holmes, Secretary 
R. A. Markham, Treasurer 


CAMDEN BRANCH, N. J. 
Dr. Ulysses S. Wiggins, President 
Mrs. Juanita E. Dicks, Secretary 
Walter L. Gordon, Treasurer 


THE CHERAW BRANCH, S. C. 
Van Burn Long, President 
Mrs. Lucile M. Davis, Secretary 
Levi G. Byrd, Treasurer 


LINCOLN PARISH BRANCH, LA. 
B. T. Woodward, President 
Mrs. Maude Richards, Secretary 
Rev. W. L. Carr, Treasurer 


PORT HURON BRANCH, MICH. 
Leroy J. King, President 
Mrs. Clotilde Walker, Secretary 
Mrs. Eva Ware, Treasurer 
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JOHNSTOWN BRANCH, PA. 
Mrs. Mary L. Sedgewick, Pres. 
Mrs. Mildred Campbell, Secretary 
Arthur Johnston, Treasurer 


NEWPORT BRANCH, R. I. 
Martin Canavan, President 
Mrs. Winfred Williams, Secretary 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. J. Bell, Treasurer 


STEUBENVILLE BRANCH, OHIO 
George C. Smith, President 
Mrs. Verma Smith, Secretary 
Mrs. Eula Mae Martin, Treasurer 


HALIFAX AND NORTHAMPTON 
COUNTIES BRANCH, N. C. 
Dr. J. A. Tinsley, President 
Rev. A. C. Matthews, Secretary 
A. C. Cofield, Treasurer 


PASADENA BRANCH, CALIF. 
Dr. A. R. Traylor, President 
Mrs. Lillian Mims, Secretary 
John W. Wright, Treasurer 


KLAMATH FALLS BRANCH, OREGON 
Mrs. Muriel E. Colley, President 
Mrs. Annie L. Barnett, Secretary 
Mrs. Josephine J. Peters, Treasurer 


GREAT NECK, MANHASSET, PORT 
WASHINGTON BRANCH, L. I., N. Y. 
Mrs. Anne J. Aldrich, President 
Sarah Johnson, Secretary 
Mrs. Kathren Wellsby, Treasurer 


WASHINGTON PARISH BRANCH, LA. 
William Bailey, Jr., President 
Mrs. Rose W. Powe, Secretary 
Bertrand Wyre, Treasurer 
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PORTLAND BRANCH, OREGON 
Herman Plummer, President 
Mrs. Otto Rutherford, Secretary 
Charles E. Williams, Treasurer 


COLUMBIA COUNTY BRANCH, N. Y. 
Mrs. Yolanda W. Lee, President 
Mrs. Susie P. Cunningham, Sec. 
Mrs. Ruth K. Barksdale, Treasurer 


SACRAMENTO BRANCH, CALIF. 
Rev. L. Sylvester Odom, President 
Benola P. Rowe, Secretary 
George Mulholland, Treasurer 


ST. LOUIS BRANCH, MO. 
Dr. Henry T. Reams, President 
Mrs. Helen J. McClain, Secretary 
R. R. Freeman, Treasurer 


KANSAS CITY KANSAS BRANCH 
Rev. E. A. Freeman, President 
Mrs. A.B. McClendon, Secretary 
Rev. Thomas Knapper, Treasurer 


INDIO BRANCH, CALIF. 
Mrs. L. A. Weaver, President 
Zelma Ballard, Secretary 
Mrs. Clara Weatherton, Treasurer 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BRANCH 
Stephen G. Spottswood, President 
Thomasina J. Norford, Secretary 
Thomas J. Frazier, Treasurer 


THE GREENWICH CHAPTER, CONN. 
Robert Perry, President 
Edna Harris, Secretary 
George Twine, Treasurer 





LEGAL DIRECTORY 


The following directory of some of the many lawyers known to us is carried in 
response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their home 
towns. The Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 
involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


ARKANSAS 


J. R. Booker 
Century Building, Little Rock 
Telephone: 2-4248 


Flowers & Flowers 
Masonic Temple, Pine Bluff 
Telephone: 7171 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas L. Berkley & Associates 
2975S Sacramento St., Berkeley 2 
1182 Seventh St., Oakland 7 
Telephones: Berkeley 7-7417— 
Templebar 6-3535 


Matthews & Williams 
Charles H. Matthews—David W. Williams 
2510 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 11 
Telephone: ADams 1-9737—ADams 1-6712 


Vaughns, Yonemura & Wilson 
1027 Adeline St., Oakland 20 
Telephone: TWinoaks 3-9688 


GEORGIA 


Austin T. Walden 
200 Walden Bldg., Atlanta 3 
Telephone: Walnut 3536 


ILLINOIS 


William A. Booker 
Suite 410-12, 3456 S. State St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: CAlumet 5-6914 


William Henry Huff 
6532 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Telephone: NOrmal 7-6800 


Loring B. Moore 
180 W. Washington St., Suite 500, Chicago 
Telephone: RAndolph 6-1094 


INDIANA 


Charles Quincy Mattocks 
427 W. 30th St., Mattocks Bldg; 
Indianapolis 8 
Telephone: Wabash 1444; Talbolt 1791 


Henry J. Richardson, Jr. 
157 N. Illinois St., Suites 206 & 209 


Indianapolis 4 
Telephone: Lincoln 2424-2425 


Chas. H. Wills 
114% N. Michigan St., South Bend 1 
Telephone: 4-4255 


KANSAS 
Theo. R. Gardner 


51942 N. Main St., Wichita 5 
Telephone: 2-8143 


MARYLAND 


Ernest L. Perkins 
1506 Penn Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephones: MAdison 2091-2617 


MASSSACHUSETTS 


J. Clifford Clarkson 
1597 Main St., Springfield 3 
Telephone: 32533 


MICHIGAN 


Hedbert L. Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
Telephone: Terrace 2-9134 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids 2 
Telephone: GLendale 6-1464 


NEVADA 


Emilie N. Wanderer 
114 N. Third St., Las Vegas 
Telephone: 3793 


NEW JERSEY 


J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: MArket 3-4709 


Clifford R. Moore 
237 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
143 E. State St., Trenton 8 
Telephone: 6-2711 


Logan W. McWilson 
189 Halsey St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-1779 
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NEW YORK WEST VIRGINIA 
Aminta C. N. Burnet 










335-7 Edgecombe Ave., New York 31 ae oe ee 
Telephone: WA 6-9207 Wonhington ot Saccb ‘se 
Also: Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I. Cainctasion 


Telephones: 30-341; 21-470 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Hareld T. Epps 
13 E. Third St., Winston Salem 
Telephone: 3-5571 













Golden State Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


<> 





OHIO 


Charles V. Carr 
2270 East 55th St., Cleveland 3 
Telephone: EXpress 1-3712; 1-3713 


















A Mutual Legal Reserve Company 
Founded 1925 





Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1320 











Los Angeles, California 


3 


LIFE and DISABILITY 


California + Illinois * Texas 










Clayborne George 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


Chester K. Gillespie 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 





















PENNSYLVANIA 


Theodore Spaulding 


154 N. 15th St. Philadelphia 2 Camp Counselors Wanted 
Telephone: LOcust 1317 
CAMP EMLEN 


RHODE ISLAND Old established boys’ camp seeks mature, 


Joseph G. LeCount adult, college, male counselors, with past 
103 Westminster St., Providence 3 











camping and recreational experience— 
Term 10 Weeks (June 25 to September 









EXAS 
- 3, 1051). 
F. S. K. Whittaker 
711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 Write W. T. Coleman, Sr. 


ice: yi : 8; 
Ses ee Set SS WISSAHICKON BOYS’ CLUB 










VIRGINIA Coulter Street & Pulaski Avenue 


Robert H. Cooley, Jr. 
133 Harrison St., Petersburg 
Telephone: 653 


Willmer F. Dillard 
330 Gilmer Ave., N. W. 





Germantown 44, Pa. 












Roanoke 17 
Telephone: 2-2608 UNDERGARMENT & NEGLIGEE 
pe ET tans «= ONE HEN, LOR 


Telephone: 9751 
LOUIS STULBERG, Manager 






VIRGIN ISLANDS 


William F. Moorhead 
Christiansted, St. Croix, V. 1. —————_—_—_— —— — 


873 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 










MARCH, 1951 


NEW POETRY 
CEDRIC DOVER’S 


BROWN PHOENIX 


offers a 


VISION FOR THESE BEWILDERING TIMES 





The author of Half-Caste, Know This of Race, and 
Hell in the Sunshine writes challenging verse on the 
burning questions of today. , 


From the FOREWORD by F. B.: 


“The Eurasian author of these poems says that they are 
‘footnotes to a long preoccupation with the problems of race, 
color, society and my own hormones.’ Actually, they are inter- 
esting not only as the illuminating by-products of an interna- 
tionally known student of intergroup relations, but also as a 
reflection of two integrated impulses—roughly identifiable as 
Eastern and Western—in poetic technique and attitude.” 


BROWN PHOENIX, sy cepric pover 
50¢ 


Hard-hitting modern verse. 
. e . 
Order your copy at once from: 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
20 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 
a lea 





THE CRISIS 











THESE ARE OUR NEEDS 


NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, 


Legal Cases and Community Education 
Educational Inequalities 
Housing 
Voting and Registration 
Due Process in Criminal Trials aes $197,500 





Four regional offices—to be staffed ” sneal and 
legal secretaries . ie ce tts Deh 50,000 





Local defense funds—to be used in police brutality 
cases and other local civil rights violations ........ 75,000 





Research 
Legal research already programmed 
Special legal research necessary to general 
program 
Research other than legal 40,000 


Salaries: 5 National Office Attorneys and Secretarial 
help igs Aapialegiegcteiwmae 40,000 


Administrative Expense 
Travel, Supplies, Communications, Rent, Utilities 97,500 


NAACP LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. 
20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








| am enclosing a contribution of $ 
Name 
Address 


City........ 5 Zone State 
Please make checks payable to 
Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, Treasurer 
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CAMP WOODLAND | 
Phoenicia, New York 
An Interracial Camp Where All 
Children Live and Grow 
Happily Together 
Coeducational Ages 6-16 | 
| Rounded program under leadership of 


experienced, well-trained staff. All sports. 

Rich cultural program. Exploratory trips. 
NORMAN STUDER, Director 

| SARA ABELSON, Director, Junior Camp | 


Showing of color film on Camp activities | 
| Saturday afternoon, March 10th, at 2:30 | 


at CAMP OFFICE 
36 King Street, N.Y.C. 14, N.Y. 
Oregon 5-4757 


FRATERNAL MEMBERS! 
BOOKS ON YOUR FRATERNAL ORDER 
ALSO PREPARED SPEECHES 
Free Catalog — Write 
BEHRENS PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. C, Box 1, Danbury, Conn. 


NAACP T-SHIRTS | 


NAACP T-shirts, 
| banners 


and | 
may be purchased | 
through the national office of | 
the NAACP, 20 West 40th Street, | 
| New York 18, N. Y. 


| T-shirts (small, me- 
dium, and large)... $1.25 


|Eton caps, blue and 
gold (small, medium, 


caps, 


|NAACP pins, gold 


Pennants 








Banners 


A Limited Supply 
of Bound Volumes 


OF 


THE CRISIS 


For 1945, 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 


STILL AVAILABLE 
$3.75 Each Postpaid 





Send Check or Money Order 
for Number of Volumes 


Desired to 


The Crisis Book Shop 


20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


THE CRISIS 





THIS IS THE THING... 
VF O09 2% cast AND 


PRIZES FREE! 


MISS YETIVE EDMONDS 
. MISS MARION NATHANIEL 


MRS ANN HUGHES 


LOVELY YOUNG LADIES 


WERE TOP PRIZE WINNERS IN THE 1950 
$10,000 NATION-WIDE POPULARITY CONTEST 


100 VALUABLE PRIZES 


AND CASH CIVEN AWAY FREE 


in The 1951 Chicago 
Defender $10,000.00 
Nation-wide Popularity 
Contest. 


CONTEST BEGINS 


MARCH 24th 1951 
OPEN TO GIRLS - WOMEN 
18 YEARS AND OLDER 





THIS 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFE TIME 


CRISIS 





SOUTHERN AID 
LIFE INSURANCE y 
COMPANY, INC. “— 


Through the continued patronage and goodwill of 
its thousands of policyholders and friends this 
Company has attained to, during the past 58 
years, the following impregnable insurance foun- 
dation for their future happiness and security. 
Assets—nearly $3,000,000 
Capital structure—including paid in capital, special 
reserves and’ surplus—in excess of $1,000,000. 
Insurance in force—Approaching $11,000,000. 
Paid to policyholders and claimants in claims 
and policy options—in excess of $11,000,000. 


HOME OFFICE: Third and Clay Sts. 
Richmond, Virginia 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND AGENCIES IN VIRGINIA AND 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Modern Teenias of Life, ta, 
eectlius dil Hospitalization 


Bea nce 








